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Put this Remarkable Instrument 
to wor » i 


It’s the most talked- eae 
about new service in , 
industrial lubrication 


"In less than two hours 
after installation, this 
instrument showed us how 
to increase our produc— 
tion by 18%." 

—Plant Superintendent 


Hundreds of industrial firms including 
leading steel, locomotive, truck, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, tool instrument manu- 
facturers and others are profiting by 
this unique industrial service. There is 
no charge or obligation. Contact the 
office nearest you or write for free book- 
let at right. 

A complete line of quality lubricants 
for industry: 


e Heavy Duty Motor Oils 
e Chillo Cutting Oils 

e Trojan Greases 

e Cisco Compounds 

e D-C Diesel Engine Oils 
e Plant Machinery Oils 


| "Mita Lhe Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas ane 
e Plus two hundred other REE! r wnt lyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and continv- 
petroleum products > 


ously how much fuel is wasted by needlessly 


This helpful ' heating excess air . . . and how to correct this 
booklet! g loss. Send coupon today for more information. 


C IT ’ F © | elle 0 SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


Sixty Wall Tower, Room 545 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new booklet 
entitled ““Combustion Control for Industry.” 
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SIDE LINES 


NEW WRITER 


THIS IssUE ForBeEs loses one financial 
writer, gains another as H D. Comer 
departs to become a own partner in 
a brokerage firm, and James F. Hughes, 
well-known market analyst for Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, takes over as 
author of our “Market Outlook” page. 

Comer has been an every-issue con- 
tributor to Forses since March, 1944. 

While extending congratulations to 
Mr. Comer, we welcome Mr. Hughes. 
Like Comer, he has vast experience in 





Harry D. CoMER 


James F, HucHEs 


the financial field, and is a fellow-mem- 
ber of the New York Society of Security 
Analysts. Abandoning an academic 
career in 1920, he joined the late Dr. 
Benjamin M. Anderson, famous Chase 
Bank economist. Two years later he be- 
came associated with another outstand- 
ing economist, the late Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, of the Cleveland Trust Co. 
During his seven-year sojourn with 
these two large banking institutions, 
Hughes interested himself in the be- 
havior of markets as a special field for 
research. Convinced that they should 
be studied historically, as cause as well 
as effect phenomena, he began research 
into the laws of probability in the field 
of market behavior. His work attracted 
widespread attention, and in 1928 he 
was invited to return to New York by 
the Chase Securities Corp. In 1931 he 
became associated with Chas. D. Bar- 
ney & Co., later Smith Barney & Co., 
remaining with this firm until he joined 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath in 1946. 
In recent years his primary interest 
was the effect upon the stock market 
of government regulation of speculative 
operations. Another subject of his in- 
quiry was the probable longer-range 
results of the practical socialization of 
major bank credit expansion during the 
last 15 years. These important develop- 
ments have convinced him that “it is 
necessary to revise rather drastically 
old-fashioned concepts of speculative 
potentialities in the stock market.” 
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In Manitoba, Canada’s Central 
Province, the Department of 
Industry and Commerce main- 
tains a complete consulting and 
advisory service to all manufac- 
turers considering expansion. 
Market research statistics... 
continuing inventories of plant 
sites... lists of manufacturers 
suitable for contract or license 
arrangements... available sales 
agents... all yours for the 
asking! 

The latest economic survey 
“Manitoba—and the Western 
Market’’ presents details on the 
extensive and wealthy market 
comprising Western Canada 


from the Great Lakes to the 


For a free copy, write 

on your business 

letterhead to Depart- 
ment 187 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE 


LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA CANADA 





TWO-LINE 


Editorials 


President Truman seems to be more con- 
cerned about the next election than the 
next generation. 


Prediction: Economy-minded Congress- 
men will prevail. 


If budget cannot be balanced in a pros- 
perous year, when will it be? 


Aroused public opinion can force cuts 
in spending. Write to your representa- 
tives in Congress. 


Heed the warnings and sage advice of 
our elder statesmen—Hoover and 
Baruch. 


Will Britain follow example of New 
Zealand and Australia in coming elec- 
tion? 


British forecasters who say “no” could 
also be wrong! 


United Nations aim: World Peace; 
Stalin’s aim: World chaos. 


News from ‘behind the iron curtain: 
“Czechs Complain Razor Blades Don’t 
Shave. Black Market in American 
Blades.” 


European travel should zoom this year, 
Good news for dollar-hungry nations. 


A “Liberal” politician: One who is 
liberal with other people’s money. 


Good dividend-paying.common stocks 
are still a good buy. 


Selling is growing in importance. 


Biggest selling job: The American Way 
of Li 


Prices of television sets are coming 
down. Thanks to free competition. 


Annual payroll for governmental work- 
ers—Federal state, and local—is now 
$22,000,000,000! 


This amounts to $1 of each $6 paid out 
for wages and salaries. 


Higher incomes alone, Mr. Truman, 
will not raise our standard of living. 


Big questions: How much will the dol- 
lar buy? How much will be deducted 


for taxes? 


Wages and prices went up in Germany 
and China. Remember? 


Fight for a stabilized economy! 





READERS SAY 


ANNUAL REPORT ON 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


PITTSBURGH 


I must say that your editors have done 
a most superficial and perfunctory job of 
ranking American corporations. In the 
case of our company, or any corporation, 
for that matter, an appraisal that would 
mean a darn thing could be made only by 
a thorough research job by trained fact- 
finding personnel. 

If the analysis of the business outlook 
and the probable vicissitudes of the stock 
market are not any more reliable than 
your corporate appraisals, then I fear you 
have wasted your effort.—RaLpx WINsLow, 
Director of “Public Relations, Koppers 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In Public Relations, Koppers scored 
75%—Ed. 


There has been a good deal of compli- 
mentary talk around Pittsburgh about 
Forses Second Annual Report on Amer- 
ican Industry. 

On behalf of the Aluminum Company 
of America, I want to say that we all 
feel that you have done a grand job, and 
while we did not rank the list, we feel 


4 


considerable gratification of the high rating 
we did receive.—ArTHuR P. Hai, Director 
of Public Relations, Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. a very imposing looking job. We 
noticed your comments in regard to Ad- 
miral Moreell and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation’s vulnerable position situated 
here in Pittsburgh in regard to the F.O.B. 
pricing system. We might be able to use 
this material in our fight to have this 
situation cleared up.—R. D. MossMan, 
Manager of Advertising, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PILGRIMAGE AHEAD 


Your recent article rating office equip- 
ment companies was interesting but hardly 
covered the industry. Possibly this was 
intentional because your story didn’t cover 
four leaders in their respective fields, all 
located in Chicago. I have reference to 
Ditto, A. B. Dick, Comptometer, and our. 
own company. 

In our case, we produce more straight 
Adding Machines than any other manu- 
facturer. In our thirty years we have 
never lost a second because of labor dis- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 


Be suspicious of all the talk you hear from Washington about economy and budget- 
y cutting. When clamo; has. ‘subsided and spending record is written next summer, budget 
vill still be far out of ‘balance. Deficit may. not: hit Truman's figure of over $5 bil-~ 
lion but it is a. ginch budget won't be balanced. Fiscal ‘51 will be 18th year in 
last 20 Uncle Sem bas mperates at a deficit. 





. Reasons are not hard to find. Congressional elections of unusual importance are 

" only 9 ‘Mmonths ahead, and almost any vote to pare expenses costs somebody votes. Of at 
least equal importance is fact that Administration is led by history's greatest 

t spender. Under these circumstances, drastic economies could be achieved only by a 
public uprising of unprecedented proportions. Heat on Congress hasn't mounted any= 
where near hastaage-snerci st gas ity yet: 








a 


Analysis of ribs budget reveals no less than 34 new spending programs. Their 
cost, for first year only: nearly $1 billion. But that's pes a starter, for most of 
d these programs will continue in future years, and get more expensive. Their esti- 
mated eventual cost: nearly $4 billion per year. Usual tactic on new programs is to 
start small, eetvine cong in door, then insist on continuance lest original investment 
y be wasted. - 





Not included on list of new programs are various social welfare plans, to be fi- 
nanced by payroll taxes. Administration has officially estimated present costs in 
this field as $5 billion annually. If Congress accepts Truman recommendations for ex~ 
panded Social Security, disability insurance, and socialized medicine, annual cost 
will be $25 billion in 1975. As President's Council of Economic Advisers concedes, 

g "this is a very large figure." 





VETERANS’ BENEFITS=-Big fight lies ahead on Capitol Hill over how generous government 
vill be to 19 million veterans. Administration proposed to allot next year over $6 
billion for veterans, or $1 out of every $7 in budget. But Congress may not stop there. 
al Politically potent veterans’ groups are pressing for more, and they have strong sup- 
d port in Congress. 





is For once Truman will be on side of economy, at least relatively speaking. He wants 
N; new benefit programs confined to special and umique needs arising directly from mil- 
itary service. Ex-GI's who came out of service unscathed, he feels, should be willing 
to be treated as citizens participating in all federal programs, not as members of a 

Privileged group entitled to special consideration long after ending military service. 


ly There iS no guarantee Truman viewpoint will prevail. Last year, his opposition to 

ec  ® Vast hospital construction program was disregarded. This year, his special target 

a1 is education and training programs. Assistance in this field is now being received by 

to ; 

- almost a half-million more men than had been estimated. Truman doubts that all of 
these veterans, particularly those in schools below college level, are being trained 

ht for aay etme ~ — they are fitted and in which they will find jobs. 





trun an patted himself on back for "an honest budget.” Republicans 
oving claim, pointing to items for $4,500 limousines for 2 Cabinet 





item representing receipts igher postal ra raten whigh busi nessmen 
proposed legisla on Catch is that peace: are. about’ ay ' 
sage of this bills ¢ re 
about spictaina 0 


program, even th ou ea of ‘Chine knew from start that aim was Neat 
lowing facts ‘and fi a 11 be used to oppose White House wii aap a 


taxes. 


2. About 25% of all Sivek income goes to government. ae 
3.° Per —— donb: of soveteernt has multiplied piles since: 1951, 5 . Dre 
4. 


5. ainsi on a. “$2,000 ‘car make up $300 $500 of sales are 


NO 4TH ROUND-~If you: ie 5 comics what sort of pattern has emerged for 
post-war wage boosts, it's now official that there wasn't any pattern. In» 
cil of Economie Advisers says only 1/3 of 15 million unionized workers got a 
pay boost in °49. Some union.members even took pay cuts, but SvEreERPPRRE 4 
rose from $54.14 * ats de ies 
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POINT 4 AID-~-Prospests are good for passage this year of White i ie ote Ea to | 
American investors abroad against unusual risks in backward areas. Fase, +: Ha, 











AUTOMOTIVE High volume output is projected for next few months as prewar se12! 
patterns begin to shape up. And with a buyers' market psychology co 

future planning, advertising and promotion budgets are being upped as the industi 

switches emphasis from an order-taking to order-seeking basis. Heavy replacement ~ 


needs are counted upon to keep assembly line production running ‘close to pegs “year. | 
levels. ; 


RETAILING Store executives expect only a “moderate change" in their dollar sal 
volume this year in comparison with 1948. In a NRDGA check-up of on 
_ bers, only 24% of those queried anticipate any increase, 35% look for no- change; 


STEEL . The tndudey’ <6 again Riiegtaing uncertainty for the supply wothookef:: 
company aS the coal miners start acting up. Steel consumers once more 

check their inventories and order status, just in case. The recent heavy stée. 

has made little dentin order. backlogs, and pressure for deliveries basa sans 





tie made available 4 for 
0 ntrolling factor. Meantime, the 
Pon ECA beneficiaries, hoping to re- 
‘our favor. 


rine available data (99,476 returns for 1946), by the 
obbescapliatl Gross receipts from business activities of 


pit yedly a big improvement over the standard synthetic, GR-S, 
: has pr 10 match for natural -rubber. Accordingly, technicians see no 
jrospect of a general shift from synthetic rubber to the latter type. However, it"S em 
sized that cold r bber "is only the forerunner" of synthetic types so superior in 
ity to natural that the latter may ultimately become an unimportant item. ... 
P Demian ths new field of. rubber usage lies in its application to highways. Railroads, 
toc, might provide an expanding market . 


“GAS The industry, highly optimistic, foresees a record spurt in its business for 

ail (1950, both in the utility as well as the appliance end. Major factor is the 

t ghly favorable competitive position natural gas ; has reached--major worry is how to 
_ take care of expected expansion in demand. Now taking the play away from coal, gas 
"hopes to give oil 4 tussle within a comparatively short time. A $3.5 billion capital 
“expenditure is envisioned in the next three years in order to cope with demand, with 
“ne tural gas ble emcees facilities eating up’ almost half this sun. 


) ELECTRICITY The electric utilities likewise look for another good year. They, now 

. feel they have ample reserves to take’ care of any load increase, have 
“reduced fuel expenditures and upped efficiency, by using gas and oil to displace coal. 
Taxes remain big factor in cost items. 


"PETROLEUM Overall domestic demands for oil products. is expected to increase over 

x 1949 levels, but.financial experts See earnings running at a lower level. 
| Stiffer competition will affect industry operations as rapid expansion of marketing 
facilities marks the laSt phase of the industry's huge post-war program. 


p SIDELIGHTS Heavy equipment makers look for inereased business in 1950, with resi- 

4 dential and public construction furnishing the:stimulant....... Steel 
again takes the Spotlight in the cost. problen, with gas range manufacturers weighing 
possible price boosts to absorb increased prices of the metal. Other major appliance 
' makers also voice fears they'll not be able to keep product prices down. . . . Good 


oy 


first-half operations are,looked for by a order backlogs still being 
dea; Big ‘proble Api lew Sarna 2 
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increases typing production . .. slashes office co f 


Here’s valuable news on how you can increase your typing 4 


production! Yes, anywhere from 10% to 50% is possible with the new 
Remington Electri-conomy—the new electric typewriter 


Wl 


that turns out more work, better work in less time and with less effort. 
The Electri-conomy is scientifically designed to meet all your 

typing requirements with greater ease, greater speed and greater 
accuracy. Mail the coupon below for detailed information on 


how you can start saving today . . . the Remington Electri-conomy way! 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc, 


MAKE THE 2: /erfri-COmomly TEST IN YOUR OFFICE TODAY 








For your needs 
we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
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BIGNESS AMERICA’S SALVATION 


One of the most deplorable weaknesses of the Truman 
Administration is its “anti” attitude towards our biggest, 
most successful employment-providing enterprises. But is 
not this attitude understandable when one reflects that the 
Chief Executive went bankrupt as a small-town haberdash- 
er, his only business experience? 

What saved America, saved the world, in the last two 
momentous wars? 

Mainly, America’s toweringly titanic industrial corpora- 
tions, the superlative know-how of their managerial heads, 
and their research organizations. 

Where would America have been, where would the Allies 
have been, without the prodigious war production of our 
mighty armament providers? Such as the du Ponts and 
various other chemical companies; U.S. Steel, Bethlehem 
Steel, and other steel companies; General Motors, Chrysler, 
Ford, Willys-Overland, etc.; Westinghouse, General Elec- 
tric, others in their field; Standard Oil companies, Cities 
Service, Texas Company, Sun, Tidewater, other oil giants; 
U. S. Rubber, Goodrich, Firestone, Goodyear, General Tire, 
others who came promptly and effectively to the rescue by 
‘producing synthetic rubber; Remington Rand, National 
Cash Register, Underwood, Burroughs, IBM, Royal Type- 
writer, Addressograph-Multigraph, Eastman Kodak, and 
other organizations which promptly attuned themselves to 
turning out invaluable, high-precision instruments of war; 
Glenn L. Martin, Douglas, Boeing, Pratt & Whitney, Con- 
solidated Vultee, Curtiss-Wright, United Aircraft, and 
others who contributed invaluably to elevating the United 
States to domination of the air; American Car & Foundry, 
American Locomotive, Baldwin Locomotive, Budd, Inter- 
national Harvester, Aluminum Co., Reynolds Metals, who 
swiftly swung into production of direly-needed enginery of 
war; shipbuilders such as Bethlehem, U. S. Steel, Kaiser, 
Todd, Newport News; food companies, includiag General 
Foods, General Mills; our railroads, which did such a poor 
job under McAdoo control during the first World War, 
performed marvelously under their own steam during World 
War II; communication companies such as American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, Western Electric, Radio; our public 
utility and power organizations; our corporation, academic 
and other scientists who devised the atom bomb? 

World Wars cannot be won by pop-guns. They can be 
won only by gigantic enterprises, gigantic organizations. 
Washington, instead of blindly prosecuting and persecuting 
America’s most powerful mass producers, should alter its 
picayune, shortsighted antagonism towards them, should 
create an atmosphers which would encourage myriad in- 
dividuals and family savers to resume supplying equity 
capital. Unless this be done, all that contributed to making 
America the foremost, strongest, mightiest nation will be 
jeopardized. 

Squelch totalitarianism! Re-vitalize free enterprise! 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


by B. C. FORBES 


FORBES MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 


Forbes has been compelled to find larger quarters, thanks 
less to me than to two of my sons who have become associ- 
ated with the business, Bruce and Malcolm, and to other 
long-loyal associates. My mind wanders back, for forty and 
more years, to various nationally-known organizations which 
were headed by the redoubtable founders. It was often 
feared that when the architect of the enterprise passed out 
it would dwindle, decline, decay. Events have proved that, 
with few exceptions, the enterprise waxed, didn’t wane, 
when the younger regime took over. I am hopeful that this 
will continue to be so in the case of Forsgs. 

Our own little business is an example of the opportuni- 
ties America provides. When we started over 32 years 
ago we had a handful of employees. We have outgrown 
our headquarters for the third time, and are about to 
move to 80 Fifth Avenue. 

May America continue to afford to my sons and yours— 
and countless other go-getting young citizens—the oppor- 
tunities it has afforded in the past to expand and prosper— 
and to serve America usefully and constructively. 


* 
He who lives for self derives 
little self-satisfaction. 
* 


EXECUTIVES: DON’T BECOME CLUTTERED UP 


In our last issue an editorial, “Take Time To Think,” re- 
corded how John D. Rockefeller and another head of a 
billion-dollar enterprise very rarely visited their offices. They 
discovered that they could think more effectively, plan 
more fruitfully by staying away from their business head- 
quarters. Some high-up executives pride themselves on 
their mastery of every routine activity in their business, of 
painstakingly making themselves familiar with everythng 
that goes on. 

That, I think, is a mistake. 

Mr. Rockefeller told me that, after he reached the arena 
of Big Business, he never did one thing which his associates 
were capable of doing. He stayed home, pondered prin- 
ciples and policies and plans. He refused to become clut- 
tered up with hour-to-hour, day-to-day details. 

With few exceptions those who have become the fore- 
most business giants of America have emancipated them- 
selves from daily drudgery. They have so planned their 
life that they could concentrate upon big things. 

Frank W. Woolworth, when I was writing his career, 
confided that his turning-point, from being a small to a 
big business man, came when he suffered a breakdown and 
had to spend two months in a hospital. “Before then I 
tried to do everything myself. I thought nobody could do 
anything as well as I could. . . . When I returned, I found 
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that things had gone along very well in my absence. I felt 
somewhat humiliated! But it taught me a lesson. From then 
on I left the day-to-day running of our comparatively few 
stores to others, and concentrated on expansion. It worked 
out all right, I think you will agree,” he added smilingly. 


* 


Willpower is the most powerful 
power of all. 
* 


GIFFORD, BUSINESS STATESMAN, PATRIOT 


Walter S. Gifford, for almost 25 years head of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., has just retired, most 
unostentatiously. Having known him long before he reached 
the top, when he was a statistician, 1 have written him 
this letter: 

It was with very mixed 
feelings that I read of your 
retirement. Vividly do I re- 
call, before your election 
as president, when the di- 
rectors fixed 65 as retire- 
ment age. We were both 
much younger then, and it 
seemed to me that it would 
be ages before you reached 
that birthday. But here it 
is in what, in retrospect, 
looks like no time at all. 
Since I have tried to be- 
come semi-retired, I have 
enjoyed life more than 
ever. I am sure that, with 
your innumerable pro bono 
publico activities, you will 
have a similar experience. 
My very bestest. 


If I had been asked, 
within recent years, to pick the six foremost business giants 
in America, I would have included Gifford. 

He was, rightfully, included among America’s Fifty Fore- 
most Business Leaders, in a nationwide poll conducted by’ 
this publication. His citation read: 


xy 





Walter S. Gifford 


Directing genius of the world’s largest enterprise—largest in 
the number of its individual shareholders and of its individual 
transactions; commandgr-in-chief of a great army of workers pro- 
viding a telephone service incomparably the best in the world. 
A mighty power in two world wars. Ceaselessly active in the 
public interest and in a multiplicity of good works. 


Presenting an illuminated scroll to Mr. Gifford at a nation- 
wide tribute paid to America’s preeminent business leaders 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria two years 
ago, I made this comment: 


Those of us who have had occasion to live in other countries 
and to know the world realize that the United States enjoys 
incomparably the best telephone system in the world; and that, 
ladies and gentlemen, is largely due for many, many years, to 
the directing genius of Walter Gifford. He rendered invaluable 


none in both world wars, and richly earned the Medal for 
erit. 


Mr. Gifford has not confined his efforts to furthering his 
own unique company. The American people esteem most 
of all leaders who have contributed invaluably to the wel- 
fare of the nation, who have shouldered and successfully 
discharged eminent public service. Who’s Who in America 
tecords Mr. Gifford as serving or having taken part in some 
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MR. TRUMAN’S BUDGET 


It’s easy to shout “Balance the budget!”, more difficult to 
suggest spécifically where the cuts should be made. 

It’s easy to okay deficit spending, more difficult to make 
slashes that will balance income with outgo. 

To be effective, critics should be specific. 

Balancing the budget requires a display of Presidential 
intelligence and guts. I think Truman has courage. Before 
fate tossed him into our highest office he lived a relatively 
simple life, on a salary, having to make ends meet. His 
experience as a haberdasher certainly showed him that if 
expenses exceed income the inevitable result is bankruptcy. 
How, then, has he been persuaded to think the Government 
can do that trick without the same result? 

I can only guess that some fancy theorists, and some 
sincerely alarmed advisors, have convinced him that a $4 
to $5 billion deficit in these years of record high income is 
justified by the threats to world peace on the one hand, and 
the need for greater election-winning handouts on the other. 

But how can a bankrupt America bolster the economies 
of other countries and turn back the tide of Communism? 
And what sort of Pyrrhic victory are elections won at the 
cost of our free economic system, foundation of all our 
personal freedoms? 

It’s a simple fact that government spending cannot go 
on exceeding government income without wrecking the 
country. Can’t anyone persuade the President that a bal- 
anced budget is also important to the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people? I think, if sold on the idea, the stubborn Mis- 
sourian would darn well do it. 

Wanted: A good salesman to sell a key man on a vital 
program!—MALCcoLM Forses. 





capacity in some half-a-hundred charitable, educational, 
national and local, etc., activities. 

Mr. Gifford, may you live many more years to contribute 
to the wellbeing of America and Americans! 


* 
It takes strenuous effort to become an 
ace, none to remain a deuce. 
- 


THUMBS DOWN! 


Washington’s unconscionably swollen bureaucracy botches 
almost everything it handles. No corporation, company, firm 
or business institution could survive were it as badly mis- 
managed. Not content with presenting a budget threaten- 
ing a deficit of at least $5,000,000,000, President Truman 
is itching to get his claws on the nation’s educational sys- 
tem, at an initial estimated cost to already overburdened 
taxpayers to the tune of $1,000,000 every business day of 
the year! 

Congress should unhesitatingly turn thumbs down. 

Our lives are already overmuch regimented by ambitious 
politicians. We already have to hand over to the Govern- 
ment too heavy a percentage of our earnings. Skyrocketing 
Federal handouts already are jeopardizing -the nation’s eco- 
nomic health, strength. It is more than time to call a halt 
on further sequestrating of the fruits of our individual 
labors; it is more than time to curb plundering us. 

Let us restore State’s rights, not further balloon Federal 
Statism. 





EVOLUTION OF A CAPITALIST: Kurth (left) with roommate Graves 
at Southwestern U., 1903. “Most significant thing about Ernest,” Graves 
remembers, “was his great love of the forests. Ernest talked about a tree the 
way most men talk about a woman.” Despite love of trees, collegian Kurth 


WEDDING PICTURE was taken in 
1910. The same year Kurth completed 
three years as bookkeeper in his 
father’s lumber company, and was 





met and courted a Southwestern coed, Isla Kinsolving. 


named secretary-treasurer. 





PINE-ROOTS CAPITALIST 


A lumberman of the Texas flats, Ernest Kurth 
thinks and acts in the Paul Bunyan manner 


Boru WesstTEr’s Dictionary and Wash- 
ington’s politicians would describe 
Ernest Kurth as a “capitalist.” Kurth 
owns 300,000 acres of East Texas pine. 
He is president of seven lumber com- 
panies and of the first newsprint mill 
in the South. He is board chairman or 
director of twelve other enterprises in 
the Lone Star state. His income is in 
the 90% tax bracket, and his garage 
holds four cars. 

Last year capitalist Kurth received 
some extra-fancy feathers to stick in his 
fawn-colored Stetson. Five governors, 
half-a-dozen U. S. Congressmen, and 
forty Pullman cars’ worth of industrial 
leaders converged on his home town 
of Lufkin, Texas (pop. 22,800), to pay 
him honor. The Houston Post's W. P. 
Hobby called him “kingfish of free en- 
terprise”—no tinsel tag in free-swinging, 
free-enterprising Texas. Dixie Business, 
an enthusiastic Atlanta business paper, 
crowned him “Man of the Year of the 
South.” At 64, lumberman Kurth was 
redefined as an upper-case Capitalist. 

To some of the 480 workmen in 
Keltys, a sawmill town which Kurth 
owns and operates lock, stock and com- 
pany commissary, the Dixie Business- 
man’s high-falutin’ title made no sense. 


“Man of d’ year?” wondered one Negro 
muledriver. “He’s de man of all time.” 


The next year or two 
will probably decide whether Kurth is 
merely the Southland’s big-C capitalist 
of 1949 or something nearer the mule- 
driver's “definition.” For the booming 
Houston-Dallas axis (of which Kurth’s 
Angelina County is the economic ful- 
crum) is due for a severe shock as the 
bogies of welfare-statism and mass- 
unionization crunch down, on the piney 
country. The first is already making it- 
self felt: Harry Truman’s new 75-cent 
hourly minimum wage has put the 
squeeze on smaller Southern sawmills, 
although Kurth has paid 75¢ for 2 years. 
(In a report to the Department of Com- 
merce, Richard Colgan, chairman of 
the Lumber Survey Committee, flatly 
predicted the new minimum would 
prove too high for the industry’s ribbon 
clerks.) And the labor unions of the 
North, flush with heavy winnings from 
the steel and auto industries, are due 
to move South for another shot at high 
stakes. When they do, Kurth will be 
waiting with high cards. 

His hole card will be the devotion of 
the 3,250 people who work for him. 
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They range from tobacco-chewing log 
scalers in his softwood sawmill to his 
alert plant manager, Walter McHale, 
New York engineer who set up the 
mammoth newsprint plant at Lufkin 
and liked Kurth’s team well enough to 
stay on and keep it running. “Capi- 
talism” is no scare word for Kurth’s peo- 
ple, who see its results in their new 
Memorial Hospital, the prosperous, 
newly-laid-out Lufkin Foundry (truck 
trailers, oil pumps, gas engines), and 
the many timber ventures which have 
felt the touch of Kurth’s bark-tough, 
sure hand. 

Most impressive of these is the 
Southland Papey, Mill, the only factory 
in the world that can tum gummy, 
pitch-rich Southern pine into firm white 
newsprint. When Savannah chemist 
Charles Herty came up (in 1934) with 
a process to make paper from Dixie's 
slash and loblolly pine, papermaking 
experts howled it down as uneconomic. 
Canadian paper interests, who had the 
South’s market 90% tied up, pushed 2 
test run of Georgia pine through one of 
their mills, found it worked, redoubled 
their efforts to squash the idea. Kurth 
plumped hard for the new process, got 
Southern publishers to subscribe 0 
50,000 tons of newsprint a year, but 
got nowhere when it came to the ques 
tion of risk capital to build a mill. | 


His persistent confidence 
impressed Jesse Jones (then RFC-chail- | 
man, now Houston’s “Uncle Jesse”) 
promise a loan contingent on raising 


Forbes 








DURING THE TWENTIES, Kurth reforested his land, 
thereby keeping the Keltys sawmill (background) in con- 
tinuous operation, sired a son and daughter (above). In 
those years cattle, lumber and cotton were the whole story 


in unindustrialized Texas. 


1949’s MAN OF THE YEAR OF THE SOUTH 
is greeted by one of the five governors at a dinner in 
his honor. In the shadows is Isla Kinsolving Kurth. By 
now her capitalist husband has created a whole new 
industry to make newsprint of southern pine. 








most of the venture money in Texas.° 
Impressed in their turn, the shirtsleeve 
millionaires of East Texas began to 
kick in; even rival sawmiller Arthur 
Temple, whose fast-mechanizing Diboll 
mill is only a dozen miles from Kurth’s, 
took half-a-million dollars’ worth of the 
new venture. Kurth dug into his own 
capital assets to the tune of $1% million 
in cash and pledged 110,000 acres of 
his forests (worth another $1,500,000) . 
For the last—and toughest—$500,000 he 
went to the South’s publishers them- 
selves. Realizing war would cut them 
off from European and Canadian news- 
print, they anted up the final require- 
ment in $2,000 and $3,000 bits. 

In 1938 the mammoth pulp digester 
just outside Lufkin was begun. Shortly 
after War II flamed up, Southern pa- 
pers were getting stock made from 
Southern wood. At times the supply 
was only hours ahead of demand: one 
afternoon edition of the Lake Charles 
American-Press came out on paper so 
new it still smelled of pine. 


Southland’s Herty Mill 
now eats up 7,000 cords of wood in two 
weeks, supplies 70% of Southwest news- 
print ok. As of last December 31, 
private banks held all the outstanding 
paper on Southland, the last cent of 
RFC money had been repaid, and RFC 
*Kurth has never revealed the size of 
Jones’ RFC pledge. The paper mill was an 
$8 million gamble; known private pledges 
totaled around $4% million. The govern- 
ment loan thus came to $8 million or more. 
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Chairman Charles B. Henderson’s let- 
ter of congratulations was framed and 
hung on Emest Kurth’s gumwood of- 
fice wall. By 1951, capitalist Kurth 
hopes to see the mill debt-free, with 
its capacity increased to 200,000 tons 
of newsprint a year by 1955. 

Most recent gamble in Kurth’s career 
had nothing to do with dollars. In 1943 
a throat cancer threatened his life, and 
his vocal cords were excised. At 58, 
Kurth had to learn how to talk all over 
again, using the Buccal method—form- 
ing words with his stomach muscles and 
virtually belching them through a neat 
round hole in his throat. It took him a 
year and a half before he could force 
out intelligible sounds, a phrase at a 
time, punctuated by sips of water to 
build up speaking pressure. Doctors 
warned his secretary the operation 
might ruin his good nature, wipe the 
friendly grin off his big, black-eyed 
face. But rosy-cheeked LaValle Sellars, 
who totes her notes between the musty- 
mellow sawmill office at Keltys and the 
slash-new administration building at 
the paper plant, found otherwise. She 
doesn’t tote a shorthand pad any more 
—Kurth talks too slowly for that. But 
she still thinks he’s as sweet as her own 
daddy: “If he ever said an unkind 
word, I think I'd cry.” 


The pine roots 

from which Kurth’s life has taken form 
were inherited from his father, a Ger- 
man immigrant who bought land near 
Lufkin and opened a sawmill on it in 
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1887, two years after Ernest (second of 
five sons) was born. At 20 Ernest grad- 
uated from Southwestern University 
to become bookkeeper for his father’s 
Angelina County Lumber Co. The 
firm’s old-fashioned letterhead (“All 
One And Two Inch Steam Kiln Dried 
Timbers Up To 32’ Long”) has never 
been changed. The sawmill itself has. 
Straining oxen no longer drag heavy 
timbers along the old wooden dolly- 
way: nowadays an endless chain con- 
veyor piles up stacks automatically, 
shoves 11,000 board feet an hour into 
the steam kiln. The Keltys mill has been 
going 62 years on the same site—prob- 
ably the longest continuous sawmill op- 
eration on the continent (many mills 
operate on a cut-up-and-shut-up basis, 
exhausting a stand of timber in seven 
or eight years and closing down). Sus- 
tained timber yield is made possible by 
selective cutting and constant refores- 
tation; “Lumber,” Kurth likes to say, “is 
a crop, an annual harvest.” 

Burly Kurth, in the frog-voiced prime 
of his business career, has retained a 
public relations counsel less than a year. 
Nevertheless, the Angelina County 
image of him betters any personality a 
PR man might dream up for the public 
prints. He lives as modestly as he is 
now forced to talk. The paper mill town, 
a baby any capitalist would cherish as 
a monument to his name, was simply 
christened Herty — after the Georgia 
Ph. D. who found out how to process 
Southern pine (here’s how: treat the 
dissolved pulp wash with alum, which 





stabilizes the pitch in the fibers so it 
doesn’t come off and goo up the paper- 
making rollers). 

The town of Keltys, whose 1,500 
people eat and sleep there because 
Kurth foresight has kept the pine flats 
reforested, is named for the man who 
sold his immigrant father his first acre- 
age in 1885. Also bearing the Kurth im- 
print but not the name is Lufkin’s great 
grey-iron foundry and its Memorial 
Hospital—the latter being the first in 
the nation built exclusively for indus- 
trial employees. The foundry Kurth 
nursed through depression by putting 
his own money into unordered inven- 
tory just to keep the plant’s pouring 
= (and the workmen’s soup tureens ) 

ot. In the mid-'30s the sidings around 
Lufkin were jammed with borrowed 
Southern Pacific flatcars, piled high 
with red-leaded gear boxes and cast- 
ings, at the time unmarketable. 

There were no public relations men 
around in Kurth’s pre-operation days, 
when he sometimes grabbed an axe and 
wandered into the woods to play Paul 
Bunyan with his lumberjacks. He never 
grabbed a gun, although deer-hunting 
is a prime diversion of the 20-odd shirt- 
sleeve millionaires in and around Luf- 
kin town. Once in a while he sneaks off 
to play the piano with his stubby 
fingers (his mother shipped him to a 
teacher at Baker every Saturday for 
three years, determined one of her five 
sons would “learn an instrument”). But 
the Southern pine tree has always been 
Kurth’s favorite instrument. His house 
and offices are studded with paintings 
and photos of virgin stands and slash 
pine, in sunlight and shadow and in 
frost. Recalls Judge Ireland Graves, 
who roomed with Kurth at college: 


“Ernest talked about a tree the way 
most men talk about a woman.” 


Kurth’s love for trees 

didn’t prevent him from wooing and 
wedding Isla Kinsolving, whom he first 
knew as a diminutive Southwestern co- 
ed. They still live in the Colonial frame 
house built by old Joe Kurth, Sr. around 
the century's turn. Veranda’d on three 
sides, it looks spacious but has only 
eight rooms. A visitor is likely to be 
more impressed by the magnificent pa- 
per mill, which seems to get most of 
the trimmings. Example: a $40,000 
dust filter was hooked on to the chemi- 
cal digester, recovered enough lime in 
two years to pay for itself, keeps the 
surrounding country free of white dust. 

This serene managerial virtuosity gets 
plenty of informal tributes. Most recent 
was a visit by three Arkansas congress- 
men who wanted to set up a mill like 
Kurth’s and to get him to run it for 
them. When he got their telegram, the 
big lumberman laughed silently, with- 
out benefit of water. 

Few management consultants could 
improve Kurth’s labor relations, which 
are man-to-man. When his blue-suited 
bulk sails into sight, employees smile 
at him but don’t scramble to their feet. 
Kurth is usually first to smile, although 
he now only waves his hand instead of 
calling them by name. (Dave Thomp- 
son, who runs the Keltys sawmill for 
him, knows every one of the 1,500 
names in town: “Hello, E. B. You still 
alive?” “Yes, sir, Mr. Thompson.”) 
Kurth pays his people well—even the 
hourly employees in the Hertys mill, 
for instance, got 3% of their 1949 wages 
as a Christmas bonus, unusual for this 
kind of operation, 


CITY CLEANUPS 


Annual “Cleanliness Weeks’ are just 
rumbles in empty dishpans: Midwest 


ONE WEEK a YEAR—along about April 
or May—hundreds of towns and ham- 
lets in ‘these United States get out the 
scrub brush and pail of soapy water for 
an annual “cleanup campaign.” This 
movement has sprung up all over the 
country in the past 10 or 15 years, 
thanks to the efforts of the National 
Clean Up—Paint Up—Fix Up Bureau in 
Washington. 

To Chamber of Commerce executives 
across the nation, the annual Cleanup 
campaign has become a peg to hang 
their hats on. Hardly a Chamber execu- 
tive who knows his stuff will dodge this 
annual chance to get the whole com- 
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survey shows need for year-round effort 


munity organized through his office to 
do a job NObody can complain about. 
Cleanup campaigns have even been 
known to “make” a Chamber executive 
roll up his sleeves and really go to work. 


Oceans of publicity 
—from paint firms, the National Fire 
Underwriters, in all home magazines, in 
local newspapers, over the radio and 
from many other sources—deluge the 
country beginning about the middle of 
April every year. 

Just how successful is all this organ- 
izing, all this talk, anyhow? 

There are indications it may be suc- 
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Looking beyond his home county, 
Kurth shows a great Dane’s annoyance 
with the legislative poodles who, he 
thinks, are tinkering dangerously with 
economic enterprise. His current peeve 
is a dam-and-reservoir project in a near- 
by county which will convert consider. 
able acreage for rice growing. He spells 
out his objection simply, phrase by 
phrase: “We can’t compete . . . with the 
Orient ... in rice . . . half as well.., 
as we can with the Argentine . . . in 
beef cattle.” 

Apropos of other “land improvement” 
projects, he points out that the native 
pine tree crop is worth $3 million a 
year to the farmers of Angelina and ad- 
joining counties—more than all the rev- 
enue they could ever get from cotton 
(and a lot easier to come by). Asked 
about out-of-state projects like TVA, 
Columbia and Missouri River Authori- 
ties, he answers point blank that they 
are ultimately bad for everybody. 

“The government,” he rasps, “gets 
into things it shouldn't.” 

By that he means the alleged bene- 
ficiaries don’t get full value for their tax 
money. “Without charging interest . .. 
on investment . . . every statement... 
they make . . . is false . . . from a busi- 
nessman’s point of view.” 



























































For the future, 
Kurth looks toward new forests, which 
he can see in spite of the many trees 
still around him in Angelina County. 
There is a spread of self-sustaining tim- 
ber in Arizona which in his opinion can 
supply the Far Southwest and _ the 
whole Los Angeles area with newsprint. 
“Might tackle that,” he growls, reach- 
ing for his water jug so he can get some 
sound into his belly laugh. 
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OBSOLESCENT SWEEPER: - 
the grand tour is now mechanizé 
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cessful only as a rumble in an empty 
dishpan—a rumble which dies out after 
a week or two. 

The indications come from a survey 
made by the Association of Commerce 
in Joliet, Ill., last year. Anxious to find 
out what other cities were doing so that 
plans could be laid in Joliet for a year- 
round cleanup program, young (30) 
John B. Randolph, managing director 
of the Joliet Association of Commerce, 
got out a questionnaire to 46 cities of 
more than 25,000 population, in five 
Midwestern states. 

Randolph had it in the back of his 
mind that maybe a week wasn’t enough 
to clean up the town for a year. Art 
Liebermann, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s cleanup committee, agreed. Joli- 
et, they said, is an industrial town close 
to Chicago; there is a lot of smoke and 
soot in the air; one week a year won't 
keep us clean. And then they asked the 
clincher question: 

‘Is one week of cleanup really 
enough to keep any town clean for the 
other 51 weeks?” 

A pretty positive “No!” is the answer 
their survey gave them. 

The survey covered Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Michigan. Twen- 
tynine (or 63%) of the 46 cities 25,- 
000 or larger in that five-state area 
answered the questionnaire. About a 
quarter of those cities were 25,000 to 
50,000. Half were 50,000 to 100,000. 
Another quarter were larger than 100,- 
000. 

“In only two of the cities surveyed,” 
says the survey report, “did the local 
Chamber of Commerce take real credit 
for initiating and providing the leader- 
ship to carry through a city-wide short 
or long-term cleanup program. Is that 
good?” 





































Average expense 

by each city tor cleanup was $1.28 per 
person. However, the only city answer- 
ing the query which stated it was satis- 
-fied with the cleanliness of its business 
district, spent nearly twice as much, 
$2.49 per person (Oshkosh, Wis.; pop. 
40,000). 

Generally, the survey discovered, 
larger cities tended to spend less per 
mes than smaller cities, presumably 

use of greater efficiency. A me- 
chanical sweeper in a large town can 
be kept going all day, while a small 
town may not have enough work to 
keep it busy more than eight hours. 

The minimum expenditure per per- 
son was 49 cents in one city of 73,000 
~a city not noted for its cleanliness 
(Pontiac, Mich.). 

In the way of equipment, nine out 
of ten of the cities surveyed had at 
least one mechanical sweeper of some 


kind which made the “grand tour” of 
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Percy, 30 


THREE BUSINESSMEN were among the 
nation’s Top Ten Young Men (21- 
35 years old) selected by the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
the year 1949. 

Youngest of the three, Charles H. 
Percy, 30, is also the youngest chief 
executive of a major industrial con- 
cern. A Chicago University work- 
study student, Percy graduated with 
honors, went to work as office boy 
for the Bell and Howell Co. At 23 
he was elected a director of the 
company, at 29 became president. 
Percy innovated a “cabinet method” 
of management at Bell and Howell; 
after dich directors’ meeting, he re- 

ports to his top executives on pol- 
icy; they in turn report to him on 
operations. He was cited by the 
Jaycees for “exemplary achievement 
in the free enterprise system” as well 
as for active interest in civic and 
youth welfare. 

Charles E. Hastings, 35, is the in- 
ventor of Raydist, Thermopile 
Anemometer, and the Automatic 
Plotting Board—measuring _ instru- 
ments useful in navigation, mapmak- 
ing, and oil surveying. Hastings com- 








Hastings, 35 


Young Men of 1949 





Roosevelt, 35 


bines the talents of technician and 
administrator, having organized his 
own company (Hastings Instrument 
Co., Inc.) to produce and market 
his creations. 

Theodore Roosevelt III, 35, is as- 
sociated with Montgomery, Scott & 
Co., Philadelphia investment brokers. 
As Secretary of Commerce of the 
Keystone State, he directed “Penn- 
sylvania Week,” chairmanned the 
state planning board (housing, in- 
dustrial development). In constant 
demand as a speaker by civic and 
service groups, Roosevelt has helped 
attract new firms to Pennsylvania. 

Others included in the year’s out- 
standing ten include armless actor 
Harold Russell (“Best Years of Our 
Lives”), Michigan Representative 
Gerald Ford Jr., Miami Mayor Rob- 
ert Floyd, Oklahoma U.’s football 
“Coach of the Year” C. B. Wilkinson, 
Dean Franklin D. Murphy of Kansas 
U. Medical School, Kenneth Pitzer, 
research director for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, lawyer John 
Ben Shepperd, originator of the 
Gladewater Plan to fight Com- 
munism in the U.S. 








the city’s business district at least once 
a day. Generally, these sweepers were 
followed by a truck and a crew of men 
to pick up the residue and catch the 
dirt in bothersome, hard-to-get-at gut- 
ters. 

This, presumably, isn’t enough, since 
most of these cities still weren't satis- 
fied with the cleanliness of the streets. 
The report states: 

“The ‘once-around-lightly’ approach 
to city cleanup (involving one trip a 
day—in the morning—by cleanup equip- 
ment) often leaves the business district 
dirty all day long after downtown mer- 
chants sweep out their stores at about 
9 a.m. The only answer is trash cans 
on the corners.” 

However, the survey reports that 
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less than half of the cities used trash 
cans on the corners of business streets 
downtown. Additional information on 
trash cans revealed that the most pop- 
ular method of paying for them was * 
governmental expenditure from sani- 
tation department funds. And most 
cities which used trash cans at all 
found that one per block was insuffi- 
cient. Cities reported they needed at 
least two or more, before trash cans 
were effective. 


Joliet investigators, 


‘taking one look at this result of the 


survey, marched to the City Hall. They 
asked for—and got—funds allocated 
from the department of streets for 100 
brand spanking new all-metal trash 





cans. They're spotted at every corner 
and in the middle of each block in the 
whole downtown business area, doing 
a whale of a job according to the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 
The survey suggested four types of 
cleanup equipment and discovered that 
72% of the cities queried used three or 
all four. The four were mechanical 
sweepers, trucks (with crews of men), 
sprinkler trucks and cans downtown. 
On the subject of trash pickup, cities 
were asked to outline their plans. The 
survey definitely revealed that pickups 
once or twice a week are insufficient 
and that informal, cooperative plans 
just don’t work. Using the latter sys- 
tem, one city promoted an agree- 
ment between the merchants to police 
themselves. But the business district, 
this city reported, was still dirty. 
Nearly 70% of the cities surveyed had 
a daily or every-other-day trash pick- 
up. And most of these pointed out that 
weekly pickups were unsatisfactory. 
Answering the queries on smoke 
abatement, nearly every city said they 
needed an ordinance. About one out 
of four had one on the books, but half 
of these reported the statutes wouldn't 
stick. In most cases, enforcement 
seemed to be the problem. 
“Obviously,” the report reads, 


CULTURAL 
PROMOTER 


Pus.iciry drums are beating over the 
arrival in U.S. of Hisato Ichimada, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Japan. Ichimada is 
coming to sell his country as a newly 
Christianized, culturally enhanced na- 
tion. Specifically, he hopes to stir up 
interest—and contributions—for Japan's 
new International Christian University. 
Foundations in this country and Can- 
ada have already subscribed $1,200,000 
as a starter, with Nipponese contribu- 
tions presently at the $420,000 level. 
Neither a Christian nor an educator, 
banker Ichimada looks on the new uni- 
versity as a long-range economic asset. 
“I keenly feel,” he says, “that economic 
problems are in no small measure de- 
pendent ultimately upon the country’s 
standards of education and culture.” 
In his private cultural life, Ichimada’s 
fancy runs toward bells. After V-] day 
he suggested that Christian churches be 
built in all Japanese cities and their 
bells rung to remind the people of the 
reasons for their defeat in war. Later, 
when inflation visited the island na- 
tion, he “arrived at the conclusion that 
. . . the Japanese people in general 
should be imbued with the Christian 


“the 





smoke abatement ordinances now in use 
throughout the survey area are in- 
poate of dealing with the smoke 
problem which is, after all, a cleanup 
problem. This points up the need in 
municipal government for more experi- 
mentation in smoke ordinances and 
methods gf enforcement. All cities 
should write an ordinance, try it, re- 
vise it, and continue the process until 
they find something with teeth in it. 
And then make it stick.” 

According to Randolph, the instiga- 
tor of Joliet’s survey, the results con- 
firm his point that cleanup is a year- 
round problem, not one that can be 
dealt with one week a year. They em- 
phasize four needs of our American 
cities in their continuing battle for 
cleaner living and business conditions: 
a higher per capita expenditure for the 
cleanup department; more trash cans 
which pick up the litter of late-night 
crowds, such as cigarette butts, candy 
wrappers and the like; a greater num- 
ber of trash pickups; smoke abatement 
ordinances with teeth. 

These four may mean slightly higher 
municipal tax costs for businessmen, 
but the savings in city maintenance and 
greater volume of local trade which in- 
evitably comes from a cleaner, brighter 
city, will more than make up for it. 





Ichimada: wrong leaders regretted 


sentiments and culture as the most ap- 
propriate start to a new life. As a little 
manifestation of this wish of mine I 
went so far as to suggest to the Broad- 
casting Corporation that beautiful 
chimes with musical rhythms be broad- 
cast over the air” to promote meditation 
and reflection. 

The International Christian Univer- 
sity, he feels, will rebuild the “spiritual 
bridge across the expansive Pacific,” 
which “was unfortunately destroyed by 
Japan’s wrong leaders.” As a financier, 
however, he sees the project as a sym- 
bol of Japan’s commercial renaissance. 
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UNIONIZED 
SALESMEN 


UsED TO BE THAT any crack about a 
salesmen’s union was chuckle chatter. 
Not so, now. Forses has been in touch 
with a Western utility that made the 
unfortunate mistake of signing a gen- 
eral labor agreement covering the com- 
pany’s entire personnel—including sales- 
men. 

The contract was primarily written to 
cover mechanics, clerks, etc., each with 
more or less set tasks, and the sales 
staff was thrown in for good measure. 
If Gilbert and Sullivan were still in 
business the resultant situation would 
make excellent comic opera material. 
The company, however, isn’t laughing. 

Seniority provisions in the contract 
demand that preference in employment 
and promotion of salesmen be on a 
seniority basis. If appliance and elec- 
tricity sales are booming and the sales 
manager wants to put an extra man on 
his staff, he just goes ahead and does 
it—after everybody in the ae 
receiving lower pay takes a fling at it. 
Frustrated meter readers, linemen, 
bookkeepers, and janitors must first be 
given a stab at the job before the union 
will give the nod to the hiring of a 
qualified salesman. 

The union contract provides that a 
man can be worked five eight-hour days 
a week. But when the sales manager 
asked one of his salesmen to work Sat- 
urday instead of Monday, he was 
threatened with a work stoppage. The 
union also frowns on transferring a 
salesman from one branch to another, 
and gets downright nasty if the sales 
manager attempts to “discriminate” be- 
tween salesmen. “Discrimination,” in 
this instance, amounts to assigning 4 
good “inside” man to the exclusive sell- 
ing of, let us say, refrigerators, while 
permitting others to sell a variety of ap- 
pliances. Grim-lipped, the union re- 
minds the company that under the con- 
tract work must be evenly divided—in 
kind and quantity—among persons of 
any work unit. 

Also, every job must have a speci- 
fication. As almost everybody knows, @ 
salesman’s job is a little bit of every- 
thing: collector, interviewer, clerk, ete. 
Each one of these operations is subject 
to critical discussion between company 
and labor steward. 

If the salesman is requested to sell 
a new device, the union can refuse to 
permit him to sell it. And no sales in- 
centives—such as monthly prizes, free 
trips, ete.—can be offered unless they 
have the union’s OK. 

The one-package contract provides 
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for “upgrading” to fill vacancies ot even 
atemporary character. If a branch man- 
ager is called in to a meeting, leaving 
his supervisory duties vacant for a time, 
, series of upgradings throughout his 
ranch must take place, with resultant 
glary changes. Willy-nilly, everybody 
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THE TWO MEN were going to eat an 
awful lot of vienna bread—three 
aves apiece, in fact. Philosophical 
Charley Vollmar—routeman for Dugan 
Bros. bakery products—faced the di- 
gestive problem with a shrug. But 
Don Nott, his helper for the day and 
aveteran of one month with the com- 
pany, was disturbed. 

“Look, Charley,” pleaded the 
stocky assistant, “Dugan’s stuff may 
be good—and I ain't sayin’ it’s not, 
mind you—but I got hooked with 
three dozen hard rolls last night, and 
till got two dozen left. Now you 
gimme three vienna loaves. Cripes! 
just because you can’t return this 
stuff, do I have to eat it?” 




















twas 7:15 P.M. 

at the Dugan Bros. depot in Bridge- 
port, Conn. On the go since five that 
morning, the two tired men were un- 
lading the “left-over” stock that 
Charley and Don had not sold. Most 
of the extra stock would be collected 
fom the routemen and shipped to 
New York hospitals and charitable in- 
stitutions. Vienna bread, however, 
was marked “NR” (“no return”). If 
arouteman overstocks himself on NR 
items he has to pay for the stock out 
of his own pocket and either eat it, 
ot give it away. Charley made a note 
m his next-Tuesday. stock sheet to 
carry three less vienna loaves: this 
had been a rough day. 

Out to check up on door-to-door sales 
competition along New England’s rural 
by-ways, the ForBEs reporter had found 
it a rough day, too. Crouched on a 
swaying box between rows of sweet- 
melling baked goods, he quietly went 
tir crazy as the visibility-limited “pie 
wagon” frolicked over country roads. 
But he was impressed with the hectic 
competitive struggle that was taking its 
hervous toll of Charley Vollmar. 

Vollmar’s tough route discouraged 
four Dugan men before him: each gave 
up in the face of the terrific competition 
other bakeries were offering. When 
given the route, Charley had been with 
the company only a short time as a 
‘helper.” Conscientious—and a plugger 
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DAY WITH A DOUGHBOY 


Bakery routeman fights for sales 





is temporary “upped,” regardless of 
qualifications. ; 

These are but a few examples of how 
one freak salesmen’s union works. Less 
freakish, and perhaps more “protective” 
ones will undoubtedly follow. Is there 
a chuckle in the house? 


a highly competitive crossfire 


—he plugged himself into his new re- 
sponsibility with all the electricity of 
his 31 years. Operating on a base pay 
of $40 a week plus 22% of all sales over 
$170, it wasn't long before serious, 
hard-working Charley was drawing 
down an average $85 per, with enough 
$100 weeks «aha in to give him 
something to shoot for. 

Tuesdays, for Charley, is “canvassing 
day.” Although he has over 200 regular 
daily customers, Charley has to arrange 
his work so that he can put in at least 
a couple of hours of bell-pushing in 
search of new customers. Thanks to the 
competition, the mortality among his 
relatively new accounts is high. Just as 
soon as one of the rival deliverymen 
(who would follow Charley's truck 
around his route) spies the Dugan man 
make a new contact, he sees to it that 
free bread and cakes are left on the 
new “stop’s” porch for a week or so. 
Well-supplied—at no cost to her—the 
budget-happy housewife orders nothing 
from Vollmar. By the time the largesse 
ceases, Vollmar looks pretty silly. He 
can't retaliate by reversing the gimmick 
because his company doesn’t condone 
this type of fast shuffle to get customers. 


Even Vollmar’s regulars 

aren't invulnerable to this competitive 
pressure. Take what happened up on 
Windy Ridge that Tuesday, for exam- 
ple. A rival deliveryman spotted one of 
Charley’s “regulars” leaving her house 
to go shopping. Waiting until she had 
disappeared around the corner, he 
called on the house. The customer's 
daughter answered his ring, whereupon 
he informed her that mother had yester- 
day changed from Dugan to his bakery, 
and he was leaving bread and coffee 
cake at her request. Half an hour later 
Vollmar came tooling down the road, 
only to find—for that day at least—he 
had lost a customer. All of which ac- 
counted for one of those extra vienna 
loaves that Don didn’t want to eat. 

In order to build up his route Voll- 
mar had asked for help, and Don Nott 
was assigned to Charley for the day. 
With Don making almost half of the 
regular deliveries, both men would have 
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BREADMAN VOLLMAR: 
pic-wagon plugging is no frolic 


more time for drumming up new cus- 
tomers. It didn’t work out that way, 
though: Charley had to spend too much 
time hanging on to his old ones. More 
than once he abandoned his regular 
schedule of deliveries in order to dash 
pell-mell up the street when he saw a 
rival bakery truck pull up in front of 
the home of one of his less loyal cus- 
tomers. Bread in hand, his sudden ap- 
pearance on the scene usually scared 
off the competition. 

Much less tense an individual than 
Charley, Don—a jovial 26—found him- 
self getting a big kick out of this de- 
livery truck version of “musical chairs.” 
On one occasion there were four bake: 
trucks weaving in and around on 
other. When Don recognized one of the 
drivers as a former school chum a quick 
truce was called, and the competitors 
exchanged bon mots in the middle of 
the street. The “chum” tried to con- 
vince Don he was making more’ work- 
ing for his company than Don was with 
Dugan’s. Back in the truck, Charley in- 
formed Don they were all in the same 
union, therefore received the same base 
pay. The truce terminated with the 
grinding of gears, and the struggle was 
on again. 

The competitive skirmishes of the 
day prevented Charley and Don from 
starting their canvassing until after four 
o'clock. With baskets crammed with 
cakes, pies, and buns, each man took 
one side of a newly-developed street 
















and went to work. Here Don's latent 
sales ability blossomed forth. His easy- 
going, natural manner won several new 
customers for Charley, who—at least 
this once—failed to take his own advice: 
he pushed too hard. 

After a couple of hours the men 
knocked off canvassing in order to re- 
turn to a partially worked apartment 
house visited earlier in the day. With 
a lot of his customers just returning 
home from work, Charley saw a last 
chance to get rid of his extra stock. Ten 
loaves of bread, three coffee cakes and 
a package of cheese buns later, they ran 
out of doorbells. All in all, Charley's 


ELEGANT, MASSIVE Walter W. Weis- 
mann has made a fortune by shoulder- 
ing the business cares of elderly execu- 
tives. As chairman of the Aetna Indus- 
trial Corp. in New York he runs a week- 
ly box in the Times urging: “Sell your 
business to us for cash!” Those optim- 
ists who think all is rosy with the small 
businessman might be shocked to learn 
how many want to take him up on his 
offer. 

Weismann’s operations are a rather 
specialized part of the venture capital 
business, made possible by the scarcity 
of normal investment capital available 
to small businesses. Always in a buying 
mood if price and situation are right, 
Weismann over the years has provided 
the final solution to many a small busi- 
nessman’s problems. On his own, in as- 
sociation with others, or with syn- 
dicates, he has been on the buying 
end of 88 deals since 1931. Prices 
have ranged from $250,000 to $3.9 
million for companies of every de- 
scription, both manufacturing and re- 
tailing. Most of the companies have in . 
turn been sold again, liquidated, or 
merged, so that Weismann now finds 
himself with only 12 companies under 
Aetna’s $5 million wing. 


Companies for sale, 

says Weismann, are always numerous— 
Aetna receives over 2,500 inquiries a 
year in answer to its ads. However, the 
reasons vary with the times. In the early 
"30s companies wanted to sell out be- 
cause they were losing money. During 
the war years companies wanted to 
capitalize on a prosperous business con- 
dition which they felt would not sur- 
vive the expected post-war deflation. 
Today, says Weismann, there are four 





BUYER OF BUSINESSES 


W, W. Weismann takes on ailing operations 
to merge, resell, or nurse into the black 





day had not been a good one, and the 
men were happy to end it by heading 
back toward the depot at seven. 

For Don, the day was enlightening 
in more ways than one. Not only did he 
get a first-hand view of the no-holds- 
barred competition, but he also picked 
up many a helpful selling hint from 
Charley, in addition to one or two 
philosophic gems. Some Vollmar-isms: 

Never try to sell at the back door 
before 11 A.M.; women are often dis- 
heveled and don’t like being surprised. 
Don’t keep your hands in your pockets 
while waiting for, or selling to, a cus- 
tomer. Call customers by name—it pays. 





reasons prompting men to sell their 
businesses. First, there is the desire on 
the part of older men to put their fi- 
nancial house in order in recognition of 
the fact that life is uncertain. Second, 
as an adjunct of the above, the busi- 
nessman finds that Uncle Sam has made 
it very expensive to die, and his heirs 
may well have to liquidate or sell the 
enterprise anyway in order to meet in- 
heritance taxes. Third, some owners 
have lost their desire to tolerate or cope 
with the erratic tactics of labor. Fourth, 
there may be uncertainty about future 
profits either because of competitive 
conditions or because of increasing gov- 
ernmental limitation on the freedom of 
enterprise. 

The deluge of\mail received each 
year from the disillusioned business ele- 
ment has made Aetna’s boss coolly 
cynical about the profit possibilities of 
the average small business today. His 
opinion, born of wide experience, is 
that “about 70% of the companies do- 
ing a volume of less than $3 million 
have a difficult time surviving and in 
the main are not making any money.” 
He feels that in certain lines there is a 
great need for smaller companies to 
merge or consolidate so that one plant, 
one sales force, and one operating ex- 
ecutive force can handle profitably a 
volume of business too slim to keep two 
competitors alive. To this end he is in- 
dustriously exerting his talents, finds 
many of his current deals are on a basis 
of “you buy me, or let me buy you,” 
and sells just about as often as he buys. 
A related bargaining situation arises 
when stalemated competitors are too 
proud to sell out one to the other. One, 
however, may be willing to sell to 
Weismann as an outside party. Then, 
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Don’t worry about making sales—if you 
do, you won't. Watch a customer's 

—if she looks at a particular item, put 
it in her hand and she'll end up buying 
it. If you lose a customer, keep hittin’ 
em and hittin’ em in the hope that 
they might come back to you. “Every 
time some woman’s mother comes to 
live with her, a housewife starts saving 
money and begins to think Dugan's 
stuff is too expensive.” 

The fact that most of his customers 
consider him just “the bread man” 
doesn’t bother Vollmar much. He is a 
salesman, and he likes to sell. To get 
by with baked goods, he has to. 































































WEISMANN: 
he gets there before the tax collector 


without having to worry about loss of 
face in the community, he can go to 
the other competitor, selling or buying 
as the case may warrant. 

Although Weismann might not find 
too many economists in complete agree- 
ment with his pessimistic view of small 
business profits, he has ea sup- 
port for his opinions on the dire effect 
of inheritance taxes. Last month a 
House-Senate subcommittee was 
warned by an Ohio banker named W. 
T. Hackett that estate and gift taxes 
are picking small businesses off one 
by one as the key-men-owners die. 
Hackett’s work with 400 to 500 in- 
dividual estates during the past 15 
years led him to believe that “our pres- 
ent high estate and inheritance taxes 
are slowly but surely destroying small 
business.” Weismann looks upon his 
own work as rescuing the small busi- 
nessman’s capital from the hands of the 
tax collector. By offering considerably 
more for a business than would remain 
after the inheritance taxes were paid, 
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he can still acquire it at an attractive 
price. 


Only the owners, 
meaning usually the top management, 
company with the business when 
Aetna buys. It is vitally important to 
Weismann that the junior management 
stay on and run the company subject 
only to broad = decisions of the 
new owner. To him the most important 
single factor in the science of buying 
businesses is the ability on the part of 
the new owner to inspire the respect 
and confidence of the operating per- 
sonnel. Weismann feels} he can 3 wd 
operating es with even greater 
loyalty and enthusiasm: than it had be- 
fore. Where former owners hesitated 
to make drastic changes in product 
design or reduction in labor force, sec- 
ondary management is usually willing 
to accept a new plan of operation and 
often does a better job ye yonmibe it 
through than the former owners ever 
thought possible. 

Oddly enough the Aetna chairman 
started his business df buying busi- 
nesses when he was flat broke in 1930. 
His previous career as an executive and 
merchandising administrator had made 
him a millionaire, but when the finan- 
cial panic subsided he found that his 
most important asset was a charge ac- 
count at the Ritz-Carlton bar, where 
he repaired to map out his comeback. 
His conclusions: make some deals. The 
first deal came about when he was 
called upon to prescribe for a manu- 
facturing company whose volume of 
business had fallen some 40% below 
1929 levels. Weismann told the presi- 
dent and sole owner that the only thing 
































































" to do was to abandon excess machinery, 
buildings, and real estate, shrinking 
yf the company down to the point where 
0 current sales would mean a profit. Tem- 
g porarily, at least, a good many em- 
A ployees would have to be laid off. 
e- To the owner 
My this kind of drastic cure seemed more 
D- painful than the disease. He would 
ct rather sell the business. “That’s exactly 
a what you ought to do then,” replied 
as Weismann. “Otherwise you will suse 
v. go broke within five years.” Althoug 
es penniless, he nevertheless wangled an 
ne option from the owner and within a 
le. couple of months had rounded up a 
D- syndicate of six men who bought the 
15 company for $290,000. Weismann put 
ol up no money but was to Ret 40% of 
eg any ultimate profits. By following the 
all exact procedure he had outlined, he 
nis had the company operating in the black 
si- at the end of six months. 
he From then on it was one deal after 
ily another for the new syndicate. They 
aD sold the first company at a profit of 
id, $500,000, bought another sick outfit, 
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bought and sold some more. By 1937 
Weismann had accumulated enough 
money to operate on his own and non- 
chalantly dissolved the syndicate, split- 
ting up an $8 million kitty in com- 
panies and cash. 

Weismann considers his operations as 


TAX-DODGING 


OILMEN AND OTHERS who make their 
money in big lumps are turning it into 
beef cattle. Reason: dogies bought and 
bred for six months or longer are capi- 
tal assets, gains on which can be taxed 
only up to 25%. Losses on sales or from 
fatal diseases, however, are deductible 
as operating expenses. So are losses 
contingent on ranch operation. 

Ideal cattle land is available, surpris- 
ingly, in states like Georgia, which com- 
bine mild climate and ample rainfall. 
A 2,000-acre ranch might be bought in 
that state for $310,000, could support 
1,000 cows. An 80% calf drop would 
yield $80,000 a year income, enough 
to cover operating costs (labor, seed- 
ing, depreciation, mortgage interest 
and taxes) and leave a profit balance 
of $40,000 before taxes. Long-range 
gain comes in sale of original thin 
cows. which increase in value after 
two years on the ranch. Fertilization 
and seeding enhances selling price of 
the land itself over a five-year period. 


a buyer of businesses a rather unique 
line of endeavor, thinks there is a cry- 
ing need for others to enter the field 
provided they have the necessary cash 
and eagle-eyed business acumen. “Peo- 
ple want to ‘sell,” says he, “and there 
are ample profits to be made.” 


DOGIES 


On the debit side, a sudden dro 
in beef prices could play hob wi 
this neat financial picture. But risin 
living standards in the U.S. (in whi 
more meat-eating has a big place), 
plus probability of continued inflation 
rather than deflation, make this un- 
likely. 
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“If this car cost $1,000, would you 
buy it?” That’s the question Nash 
Chairman George W. Mason is ask- 
ing SENINO people in showings at a 
half-dozen major cities. By using 
European engines and other parts, 
this “International car” can lick 








International Nash 


many conventional cost problems. 
Smart, seasoned motorman Mason 
isn’t investing much Nash capital in 
the project unless and until “the 
votes are counted” and indicate fair- 
ly conclusively there is a 100,000- 
car market for the $1,000 midget. 











STEADY 


Wen Prrtssurcu’s Board of Educa- 
tion offered year-round employment be- 
low union wage rates to 90 carpenters, 
electricians, and maintenance men, 
A.F. of L. locals refused, sent the men 
to “outside” jobs—most of which last 
only a few days. 

Some 3,150 men promptly swamped 
the School Board with applications for 
the 90 jobs. Union rate or no union 
rate, most were tired of hopping from 
job to job, missed the “belongingness” 
that goes with re employment. 

Commented the astonished Pitts- 
burgh Press: “Steady work for the same 
boss is more important . . . than high 
rates of pay.” 


TYPEWRITER TAX 


EXcIsE TAXEs provide an inexhaustible 
source of righteous indignation to large 
segments of the business world, and 
$7.5 billion in annual revenue to the 
Federal Government. Biggest wrath- 
producers have been the wartime lux- 
ury taxes. Now that there is talk that 
some of these may be reduced or elim- 
inated during the current session of 
Congress, each affected industry is 
busily marshaling arguments to show 
why it should be the first to escape 
the levy. The typewriter companies of- 
fer an example. 

Business machines were put on the 
excise list in 1941, along with such 
other items as passenger transportation, 
automobiles, tires, and watches, be- 
cause they competed heavily for mate- 
rials and skills needed for defense pro- 
duction. They have remained there be- 
cause the government needs the tax 
receipts. Uncle Sam collected $33,- 
344,000 in excise taxes on office equip- 
ment sales in fiscal 1949, including 
about $5 apiece from the 518,475 peo- 
ple who bought portable typewriters. 
But, says the Office Equipment Manu- 
facturers Institute, the tax was produc- 
tive only when people had to replace 
war-created shortages of office equip- 
ment. Now it is “contributing material- 
ly to unemployment,” especially in the 
typewriter field, which has cut its labor 
force from a peak of 25,900 in Decem- 
ber, 1947, to 15,000 in April, 1949. 

Further, say the typewriter people, 
“the excise tax is clearly an impediment 
to business, both large and small, with 
small business suffering most.” Reason- 
ing: small businesses need modem, ef- 
ficient office equipment, just as they 
need efficient manufacturing tools, to 
enable them to keep up with their 
larger competitors. If they have to pay 
10% extra on every office machine they 
buy, including pencil sharpeners, they 


will buy only their minimum needs. 

Cost, however, isn’t the only consid- 
eration for Messrs. Underwood, Rem- 
ington, et al. As a matter of —— 
the industry doesn’t like to have its 
product classed as a luxury, along with 
perfume, nail polish, and pearl earrings. 
If a hammer isn’t a luxury for a car- 
penter, then a typewriter shouldn't be 
a luxury for a stenographer. 

Clincher argument against all war- 
time excise taxes is that they are in ef- 
fect starving the Golden Goose to 
death. The more they accomplish their 
original aim of restricting purchases, 
the more money the government actual- 
ly loses in the form of lower corporate 
income tax returns and lessened re- 
ceipts from all other levies geared to 
the national level of business. The 
OEMI maintains staunchly: “Lifting 
the excise tax would increase sales, thus 
create compensating revenue for the 
government through normal income 
levies.” 


POT OF STARCH 


AFTER CHASING rainbows for eight 
years, Perry V. Eakin finally found the 
pot of gold. It’s Perma Starch, a syn- 
thetic household laundry _ stiffener 
claimed to be the first real advance in 
fabric starching techniques in 2,000 
a And at the rate wash-weary 
ousewives are grabbing it off store 
counters, it comes up to billing. Starting 
“cold” on grocery shelves less than two 
years ago, Eakin’s washday wonder- 
worker literally sold itself to amazed 
shoppers, is now being peddled at a 
35,000-bottle-a-day clip. Last year’s 
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GEISLER AND EAKIN: 
rags to riches from left to right 


output of six million bottles will be 
doubled by spring. 

Sales angle: one application is good 
for 8 to 15 washings. (Permo Starch 
requires no cooking, thus eliminates a 
messy chore.) There is no sales organi- 
zation: sole owners Eakin and v-p C. J. 
Geisler personally cultivate their mar- 
ket—a 30-million housefrau potential. 
Each worked about 30 cities last year, 
lining up grocery outlets, co-ops, etc. 
Advertising at first was almost exclu- 
sively in newspapers to the tune of 
$25,000 monthly. This year’s budget 
has been upped to $450,000—6% of the 
sales quota. Breakdown: 84% for news- 
zy: 12% women’s magazines, 4% 
radio and spot advertising. Main theme 
is a “rags to riches” cotton drape, the 
left half of which is ragged from use 
and laundering, the right half, Perma 
Starched, of course, still retaining its 
original beauty. 


‘WOMEN AND MEN NECK AND NECK 


The daintier sex has taken over almost half 
of all executive jobs in department stores 


Ir May BE A long time before a lady 
is elected President, but women are fit- 
ting into plenty of other executive slots. 
New York University’s Journal of Re- 
tailing recently counted high-salaried 
noses at 119 leading department and 
specialty stores, found 48% of them 
were powdered. There were women 
buyers, fashion co-ordinators, auditing 
chiefs, personnel and training directors, 
advertising and merchandising man- 
apres. and top execs—2,989 females out 
of a possible 6,910 top positions. 
Ladies’ chances of riding the execu- 
tive elevator have been getting better 
all the time. Over the last ten years 
more than 66% of executive staff addi- 
tions have been women. How much of 
this is attributable to World War II 
and how much to the year-in, year-out 
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battle of the sexes can’t be determined. 
But the women are snugly nestled in 
management seats, and sticking to 
them. 

Most female executives (83%) are 
filling positions as merchandise execu- 
tives. In some department store posi- 
tions women dominate by a large mar- 
gin: 65 of the 78 training directors, 57 
of the 109 personnel directors, and 50 


of the 83 employment managers wear 
skirts. 


In ogee d and sales promotion wo- 


men hold about one-third of the big 
jobs, with 48 out of 106 advertising 
managers and 24 out of 42 special- 
events co-ordinators. 

Women figure prominently, if not 
predominantly, in what are commonly 
called-“men’s fields,” holding down 64 
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auditing chief jobs of a possible 94, 
and 40 accounts-payable-department 
managerships of a possible 88. On 
stratospheric levels of responsibility, 
there are quite a few lipstick-wearers 
as well: 24 publicity directors, 3 store 
managers, 3 controllers, 10 corporation 
secretaries, 3 treasurers, 3 presidents. 
Percentagewise, the number of women 
in these general leadership categories 
is not yet impressive—5%. But females 
ractically monopolize the exec classi- 

tions of fashion co-ordinator (98%), 
comparison-department manager (96%), 
and training director (83%). They are 
solidly entrenched as personnel direc- 
tors (52%), and employment managers 
(60%). 

It may be a man’s world, but it’s a 


changing one. 


DIVIDEND 
DEBATE 


THE USE OF profits to pay for company 
expansion instead of trying to sell more 
common stock has long been argued. 
This policy has often served as an irri- 
tant omen management and stock- 
holder, many investors claiming that 
adoption and main- 
tenance of a defi- 
nite dividend pol- 
icy would make 
the selling of more 
stock much easier. 

Further defense 
of this point came 
- recently from Ben- 

Hy mn Graham, of 
Benjamin e investment firm 

of Graham-New- 
man Corp. (see Forses, Mar. 1, 1949), 
at a panel discussion of the American 
Management Association. He declared 
that one of the difficulties in raising 
new capital might well be an inade- 
quate dividend rate, not only in rela- 
tion to earnings, but also to the value 
of the common stock. Moreover, he 
Says, many stockholders have the idea 
that dividend policy is wholly arbitrary, 
feel that it is unsatisfactorily explained. 

“If management would adopt clear- 
cut dividend policies and make every 
effort to maintain such policies until 
circumstances beyond its control re- 
quire that they be changed, I think that 
one of the greatest forward steps in 
eape sco pageguear anes relations will 
be achieved.” 

Graham feels that this question of 
dividend policy is a fundamental matter 
of more interest to stockholders than 
anything else. “How can a person de- 
cide upon an investment,” he queries, 
unless the matter of return can be de- 
termined?” 
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Labor Relations 


High-priced hagglemasters 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


STRIKES COST MONEY, but maintain- 
ing the peace between employers 
and unions is getting to be no penny- 
ante affair either. Both sides—labor 
and management—are beginning to 
“beef” about the high cost of labor 
arbitration. And their laments are 
articulate enough to inspire plenty of 
“something ought to be done” talk. 

Now that four out of five union 
agreements have arbitration clauses 
which compel both parties 
to settle their differences 
via the third route, 
many are making a big 
business out of being in- 
dustrial referees. There’s 
one college professor, for 
example, who won't step 
off the campus to serve as 
labor-management haggle- 
master for less than $300 
a day. There’s another 
fair-haired chap in New York City— 
who is constantly hailed in the daily 
press as a “public-spirited citizen’— 
who won't even talk “peace” for un- 
der $500 a day—plus expenses, of 
course. Men making $30,000 a year 
as labor arbitrators is not uncommon. 
In fact so many now-and-then arbi- 
trators have turned professional (full 
or almost full-time) that they have 
banded together into a sort of self- 
protective society called The Na- 
tional Academy of Arbitrators. 

The N.A.A. is concerned over 
some of the darts that are being 
tossed at their profession. So much 
so, in fact, that the Academy is now 
trying to work up a “Code of Ethics” 
to keep malpractitioners at bay. The 
high fee is only one of the ill winds 
that is blowing arbitration of labor 
disputes no good, particularly in the 
eyes of the small employer and the 
small union. For instance, arbitrators 
are supposed to render a decision in 
accordance with the merits of a case. 
Many of them do, of course. But 
others, anxious to maintain the good- 
will and future business of labor 
and/or management run a sort of 
box-score arrangement. So many ver- 
dicts in favor of management, so 
many in favor of labor. Then there 
are those who are not above out- 
right solicitation with promises to 
one side or the other of a favorable 
award. 





The practice of paying arbitrators 
by the day is a lush incentive to en- 
courage slow and drawn out hear- 
ings, so that a case which should nor- 
mally be settled in a few hours often 
drags on and on. 

Time was when arbitration was 
an informal procedure. The parties 
to a dispute appointed a respected 
gent in the community. The em- 
ployer and union gathered around a 
table, told their stories. In 
a short time a verdict was 
rendered and everybody 
shook hands. But the law- 
yers have taken over the 
arbitration practice and 
turned it into a stilted, for- 
mal, costly procedure. 

Some of the blame for 
what's happening must be 
attributed to unions and 
employers. Both have the 
peculiar notion that the higher a 
man’s fee the better the arbitrator. 
Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The American Arbitration As- 
sociation, a non-profit organization, 
arranges for public-spirited referees 
at nominal cost, tries to keep arbitra- 
tion from Sean a legalistic bog. 

One “hep” industrial relations 
man this reporter talked to about 
arbitration had this advice to man- 
agement on cutting costs in disputes: 

1. Never pay more than $100 a day 
for an arbitrator. You can get “the best” 
for $50 to $75 per diem. If you can 
work out a flat fee for the whole hear- 
ing all the better. You'll be surprised 
how quickly your cases will be settled 
then. 

2. Don’t let your company lawyer 
talk you into having minutes taken at 
the hearings unless there’s some real 
good reason; 99% of the labor disputes 
are run of the mill and do not require 
written records. 

8. Consider selecting as arbitrators 
men who have other jobs: professional 
people, technicians, businessmen, clergy. 
They have no axe to grind and will 
render a quick, honest verdict. 

4. Avoid three-man panels. They 
cost too much and don’t serve any prac- 
tical purpose. In any tripartite hearing 
it is one man who makes the decision 
anyway. 

5. Don’t go to arbitration at all. 
Settle all your squabbles with the union 
at the lower levels of the grievance 
machinery. 
































HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT SOURCES 





yours todayin 
the New 1950 


treasury of 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

oe oe a A A 


; Journal of { NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 

Name 


Address 


City. 








Zone. State, 
































Check (if you prefer 19 


Chicago Journal of Commerce R- J 










































@ Fine clothes of beautiful wear-resistant 
Harris Tweed Woolens tailored to your 


measure in Great Britain. Suits, over- 
coats, topcoats, ulsters, sports coats, plus- 
fours and trousers—man tailored for men. 

@ Prices, including customs duties and de- 
livery charges, are now drastically reduced 
because of devaluation of the British 
Pound Sterling. For example; a 2-piece 
man’s suit of genuine Harris Tweed is 
now only $57.85. Why be satisfied with 
clothes of lesser quality when you can 
wear distinctively tailored handwoven 
Harris Tweeds at so little cost. 

@ All patterns of Harris Tweed also sup- 
plied in any length for women’s home 
tailoring at only $3.85 per yard. 

@ Write now for photo-illustrated style 

k, pattern samples, price list and self- 


measure order form. No obligation. 
THE SAMBI COMPANY 

P. O. BOX 213— DESK 8 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





HAND WOVEN 


Haws Tweed 






















To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 


















NEW IDEAS 


. . . in materials handling, electronics, rubber 
check protectors, tape, decorating 


HANDLES HANDLING 


Here’s one way the steel companies 
hope to lick rising costs—by reducing 
handling charges. This big “Skylift 
Giant” will tote 60,000 Ibs. of coiled 
steel for the Great Lakes Steel Co. 
Along with its twin brother—also ear- 
marked for Great Lakes—the big ram 





trucks succeed in further depressing the 
handling time for steel coils to 90% of 
what it was a decade ago. The hefty 
ram lifts coils at the rate of 5.6 ft. per 
min., can lift them high enough to per- 


mit storing one coil on top of another. 
Loaded, the giant’s speed is close to 
three miles per hour, a comparatively 
mad pace for in-plant coil handling. 

(Automatic Tr ion Co., 149 
W. 87 St., Chicago, Ill.) 


ARC OF HADES 


Ever since scientists succeeded in 
throwing a saddle on the electron, the 
mighty mite responds quickly to the 
bit. Latest maneuver: an electronic 
torch capable of cutting holes in fire- 
brick and melting tungsten (which suc- 
cumbs at a warm 3,370 deg. C). The 
recently-developed torch produces ra- 
dio waves at a billion cycles per sec- 
ond frequency, the resultant are achiev- 
ing its high temperature when certain 
gasses are fed past it. The high fre- 
quencies break down gas molecules 
which join together again on surfaces 
placed within the arc. Oddity: only cer- 
tain gasses produce the resultant ex- 
treme heat, the basic are being prac- 
tically harmless to the hand when other 
gasses are used. 

(General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N. Y.) 


SPACE SAVER 


A combination memo pad and num- 
ber-finder designed to fit under the 
standard desk telephone has just been 
announced. Named “Call-Dex,” it holds 
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more than 2,000 telephone numbers in 
a convenient pull-type drawer, has a 
second drawer under the first for k 
ing private memos. Its 5” by 7” dimen. 
sions permit it to fit under the tele. 
phone, thereby saving space, and, in 
addition, keeping telephone numbers 
right where they're wanted—near the 
telephone. 

(W. D. Rhodes, Inc., 7800 West 
Gregory St., Chicago 31, Ill.) 


TAKES RUB FROM RUBBER 


If the Du Pont company has its way, 
rubber will no longer smell like rubber. 
Reason: the company is now manufac- 
turing a new series of odorants for rub- 
ber and related products, hope to sup- 
plant the familiar sulfurous odor with 
one having overtones (or over-smells) 
of mountain air after a summer shower. 
Called “Alamask,” the odorants are 
available for both natural and synthetic 
rubber, are non-irritating and non-toxic, 
and are chemically compatible with 
rubber ingredients throughout the en- 
tire manufacturing process. 

(E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
Wilmington, Del.) 


TIPTOP TAPE 


Shown below is a tape dubbed “the 
strongest in the world” by its manufac- 
turers. Made of acetate film, and incor- 
porating thousands of microscopic-sized 
glass filaments, the new tape has a ten- 
sile strength of 500 Ibs. per inch of 
width, and a tear resistance far greater 
than can be measured on standard tear- 
testing machines. An adhesive backin 
makes it easy to apply, and, coupl 
with its strength, makes the tape ideal 
for banding and strapping heavy ma- 
chinery parts, cartons, plate glass, etc. 


Fou 


Tor. 
unde 
Tor’ 








It is available in 4%, %, and one-inch 
widths, either transparent or col- 
ored. 

(Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn.) 


PROTECTOR 


Even the housewife can protect her 
checks with this handy eck- 
Tor.” To use: remove cap, place blotter 
under check and roll the “Pro-Check- 
Tor” over the portion of the check to 


be protected. A steel roller perforates 
the check paper and, at the same time, 
applies a special red check-protector 
ink which is automatically fed to the 
roller. A “ten-mile” supply of ink comes 
with the instrument, the main body of 
which is available in four colors—green, 
red, black or blue. 

(Federal Pro-Check-Tor Co., 627 
Grove St., Evanston, Ill.) 


MIDAS MAGIC 


Decorating wood, metal, leather, 
pass and many other materials in 23 
arat gold leaf is as easy as “1, 2, 3” 
with “Golden Touch.” It’s genuine gold 
leaf applied to a special decal transfer 
sheet. To give your possessions the 
touch of Midas: cut “Golden Touch” 
into the desired shape, then soak it in 
water for 30 seconds; slide off the gold 
film and apply the leaf directly to the 
object to be decorated. With “Golden 
Touch,” it is claimed, you can gild 
an average 9” by 12” picture frame for 
less than $1. 

(M. Swift & Sons, Inc., 10 Love 
Lane, Hartford, Conn.) 


CABLE SPLICE 


Splicing cables is frequently a tedi- 
ous, time-consuming job, as the joint 
must be carefully wrapped to prevent 
moisture from filtering in and electric- 
ity from “filtering” out. A new plastic 
cable splice housing eliminates these 
lengthy outside wrapping operations, 
thereby cutting splicing time from hours 
to minutes. The main structural part 
of the housing is a plastic and synthetic 
rubber pipe which fits over the cable 


joint. Rubber seals and threaded caps ~ 


insure a moisture-tight, firm splice. The 
housing’s insulating values are high, 
and it’s unaffected by sunlight or wide 
temperature variations. Available in 
two sizes for cables up to 1%” in thick- 
hess. 
(United States Rubber Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N.Y.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Reader- 
tory Interest 


Crafts- 


Company and Management’s 
8 manship 


Publication 


Acme Steel Co. 
Aeme News (Dec.) 87 Ss 69 83 
(4,100 employees) 
Tabloid has much to recommend it, but a sub-par layout deprives 
publication of punch commensurate with contents. 


American Car 
and Foundry Co. -. 
Rolling Stock (Dec.) 88 91 80 87 
(10,800) 


Final Score 


Well-conceived publication. Incorporates many features of a good 
company magazine: Tops: “Question of Month.” Commendable: 
“Junior Corner.” “Madison Plant” could stand more copy. 
Champion Paper r 
and Fibre Co. 
The Log (Jan.) 85 98 95 93 
(6,900) 


Fine, fine book. Painstakingly executed, it excells in reader interest. 
Tops in writing. Management story told subtly, and well—but there 
should have been more of it. 


Cleveland Elec. 

Illuminating Co. 

Ceico Motor (Nov.) 92 88 81 87 

(5,600) 
Excellent publication. Suffers mainly from a lack of restraint in telling 
its management story, which—because of its sustained note—tends to 
lower reader interest. Why not mix a few curves in with your 
straight balls? Swell cover pix. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Squeal (Nov.) 76 85 73 78 

(7,300) 
“Company News” is pithy, informative, covers a wide range of com- 
pany activities. Good editorial: “Whose company.” Flubbed: “Im- 
provement Committee.” Space wasters: vacation stories. 


Ohio Oil Co. 

The Beacon (Dec.) - 50 65 50 

(6,310) 
Personals make up practically 100% of this 36-page book, only a 
small portion of which would be of real interest to any one employee. * 
Management story is microscopic. 


Prudential Insurance 

Co. of America 

Home Office News (Oct.) 61 89 80 77 

(Departmental) 
Easily digested publication is well written, has high reader interest. 
“Fishing or Traveling,” good. Management’s story needs telling to 
office employees, as well as plant personnel. 





In sconinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and sug- 
gesting means of improvement, Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully 
this vital tool of employee relations. 


Champion Paper's “The Log” 











THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 








A fair and regular dividend on American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company stock has been a 
big factor in making possible the good telephone 
service the country enjoys today. 


The present dividend has been paid —in good 
times and bad—for nearly 29 years. It has 
encouraged hundreds of thousands of men and 
women to invest their savings in the business. 


It is this money that has built and expanded 
the facilities for the best and most economical 


A Fair and Regular Dividend 





telephone service in the world and provided 
jobs for many, many people with the telephone 
company and its suppliers. 


The A. T. & T. dividend is thus of benefit not 
only to stockholders but to everybody who works 
for the telephone company, everybody who uses 
the telephone and the prosperity of the country 
as a whole. It is not just a check that somebody 
gets in the mail but a symbol of confidence and 


stability to millions of people. 






BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \\ 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN . LUCIEN O. HOOPER 
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NEAR-TERM BUSINESS Outlook continues good, with 
most key consumer and durable lines at high oper- 
ating levels. Consumer a power remains 
very strong, with an added fillip to be given in 
coming weeks by veteran insurance refunds. Con- 
sumer durables like autos and homes seem to be 
taking the Play away from heavy industry items 
this quarter. The decline of backlogs in the capital 
goods industry may be a source of concern very 
shortly, and the potential dip in capital outlays by 
industry in the next few months may spell trouble 
later on. Meantime, the immense purchasing power 
held by consumers, plus their willingness to spend 
it, as evidenced by holiday sales, should swing a 
high level of business activity at least through the 
year’s first half. Industrywise, inventories remain 
well in hand, with purchasing commitments held 
to a short-term basis. The coal outlook continues 
as the big “if” in the production future. 


POLITICAL PICTURE 


In the political sphere, monetary policy and debt 
management will be key financial issues, with taxes 
and the budget bulking large as problems that 
must be decided by the government. The Adminis- 
tration’s desire for “harmony” and its so-called 
goodwill gestures, while somewhat encouraging, 
are offset by the projection of a third straight 
budget deficit and the lack of any firm desire to 
remedy the situation. Bluntly, prospects of budget- 
balancing are vague. Legislators swear by it, but 
it takes more than words to do the trick. There are 
no lack of sound suggestions on how to accom- 
plish this; the need is to generate the will to do so. 
The problem is made doubly difficult in an election 
year. Dilemma that will eventually confront the 
Administration: budget-balancing or increased 
taxes. : 

Immediate problem to be resolved: can we con- 
tinue an easy money policy, yet maintain a stable 
economic structure. Conflict between the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Treasury Department has 
to be settled, and the fact that Congress shows 
some determination to deal with the question 
should be encouraging. Entrusted with the job of 
maintaining economic stability, the FRB is con- 
stantly giving way to the Treasury’s desire to main- 
tain a stable market for its bonds. The job is to get 
the latter to adopt a more “flexible” approach to 
the subject. 

Disturbing to busines is the fact that projected 
government projects, all calling for easy money 
or credit, will give an inflationary bent to the 
economy at a time when it is not needed. Low 


Near-Term Business Outlook 
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mortgage rates to stimulate housing, additional 
RFC lending, more price supports, and the like, 
should be reserved for a deflationary period. Here 
is a good example of political expediency giving 
way to considered public policy. Preoccupied with 
the maintenance of purchasing power, the Presi- 
dent keeps pumping money into the economic 
channel until, as the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
of N.Y. points out, “never in history have there 
been so many agencies, both private and govern- 
mental, seeking to extend credit to big business, 
small business, and individuals.” 


WILL CONFIDENCE BE RESTORED? 


Renewed interest is again being taken about 
ways and means to stimulate new business invest- 
ment, with a Senate group bemoaning the fact 
that people are financing business and public debt 
rather than venture capital. Here again, — 
measures to restore confidence in equity markets 
are available, with tax policy serving as a good 
spearhead — specifically, adjustments in income, 
estate, and corporate taxes. Add to these a more 
realistic depreciation allowance, and the provision 
of a favorable political “climate,” and some prog- 
ress could be made. But action along these lines 
is doubtful. The financial community has done 
much to revive interest in common stocks, plans to 
do more along this line. However, the likelihood of 
a mass market is unimpressive, as people prefer 
security for their savings. In the past, the real pro- 
viders of risk capital were those in the higher in- 
conie brackets. They are now severely restricted in 
their investment activities by crippling taxes upon 
income. 


PRODUCTION KEY TO WELFARE 


For the present, the president seems to have 
adopted a carrot and stick policy, with the stick 
overshadowing the carrot. He's determined to 
achieve his goal of 2 constantly “expanding” econ- 
omy, regardless of the things necessary to revive 
the equity market for common stocks, or to adjust 
policies affecting business. In regard to his pre- 
occupation with a welfare program and the em- 
phasis upon purchasing power and income, a 
comment by the Guaranty Survey is pertinent: 
“The key to economic welfare is not dollar income 
but physical productivity, and productivity is the 
result of effort, ingenuity and risk.” In its drive 
towards the welfare state, this principle is ignored 
continually. 

—Tue Eprrors. 








DEPRESSED 
STOCKS 
TO BUY NOW 


Despite the Industrial Stock Price Aver- 
age having reached its highest level in 3 
years, some stocks still sell BELOW their 
1947-1948 tops, says FINANCIAL WORLD. 
When stocks have lagged behind the Market 
Trend, as with this selected list, DUE TO 
MERELY TEMPORARY FACTORS which 
leave their soundness unimpaired, unusual 
opportunities are presented to foresighted in- 
vestors who have a little patience and who 
act before the crowd recognizes the real mar- 
ket potentialities of those stocks. Meantime, 
relatively liberal yields are assured. 


BE A WISER INVESTOR 
RETURN “AD” WITH $6 


—jfor a four months’ trial subscription. 
You will receive “TEMPORARILY DE- 
PRESSED STOCKS AT BUYING LEVELS 
NOW” and “How Safe Are Common Stocks?” ; 
PLUS All These Proven Investment Aids: 
(a) Next 17 weekly issues FINANCIAL 
WORLD; (b) Next 4 monthly pocket Stock 
Guides (Ratings and Digest of Earnings Re- 
ports and vital Balance Sheet Figures on 
1900 stocks); (c) Personal Investment Ad- 
vice Privilege; (d) “25-Year Dividend Honor 
Roll”, and (e) “INVESTMENT PLAN FOR 
$100 INCOME EACH MONTH”. 


Better still, send $18 check or M.O. for 
year’s subscription (or $10 for six months) 
including all reprints, etc., ALSO Latest 
Annual 288-page $4.50 STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH BOOK containing over 50,000 finan- 
cial facts about 1850 stocks. All Your Money 
Back In 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


“Growth Stocks” 
“Little 
10 Blue Chips” 


Preferred by majority of advisory 
services. Many below $15 per share. 
Representing strong and dominant 
industrial giants. All have long divi- 
dend records and yield up to 10%. 
Truly “Growth Stocks” par excellence. 
Report on 10 “Little Blue Chips” 
with FREE 4 weeks trial subscrip- 
tion for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25) 


Send $1 to Dept. R-141 


DUVAL'S CONSENSUS, Inc. 


13 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
DECLINING MARKET 


Perpetual Bull and Novice Bear 
Read this book on the UP 
Profit from it on the way DOWN 
A must book on Short Selling. $1.00 
MARK WEAVER, Dept. F-3, BOX 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 











MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


ON SCHEDULE. $107,000 in 20 years, using $30 
monthly, is the goal. STOP losing money by specu- 
lation. Had you started the plan January 1948, 
you would be one year AHEAD of schedule. Also 
Income, Estate and Six stock management. ACT 
Fa aS Six week trial, $3. 8 mos.-$10. DON’T 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD, San Diego, Calif. 
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Long-Range 


IN RECENT MONTHS investment funds 
have displayed a preference for the bet- 
ter-grade stocks. In conversations with 
investors of all types, I have observed 
that they were interested in safety and 
a good return. Recently, however, in- 
creased interest has been shown in more 
speculative stocks. In the next section 
of the advance stocks other than recent 
leaders should do best. In the past this 
“rotation” process has often occurred. 

In this connection, I am submitting 
data on some stocks in the machine tool 
and clothing industries, which I believe 
offer good opportunities as long-range 
speculations: 

Black & Decker is a leading manu- 
facturer of small electrical tools. Prod- 
ucts are used in building and repair 
work, in the automobile and auto parts 
industries, aircraft industry, and in var- 
ious manufacturing operations. Fi- 
nances are good. Capitalization consists 
of $3 million in funded debt and 389,- 
263 shares of common stock. Earning 
and dividend records have been favor- 
able. Current dividend, $2.50. Earnings 
are estimated for this year around 
$4.50. Earned about $5.80 last year. 
Now around 28, the stock appears to 
have largely discounted the lower earn- 
ings estimated for 1950. Range since 
1946, 46-22. 


Bullard has advanced four points 
since recommended here last October. 
However, I wish to call attention to it 
again. Demand for the company’s prod- 
ucts appears good as the automotive 
industry prepares for model changes. In 
relation to a 1946 peak of 46, the stock 
is still low, and speculative commit- 
ments are warranted. Dividends paid in 
1949, $1.75. 


Cincinnati Milling Machine (often 
recommended here) is the largest ma- 
chine tool maker in the country. In ad- 
dition the company is a leading pro- 
ducer of milling machines, with an im- 
portant English subsidiary, which is 
the most prominent producer of milling 
machines in Britain. Finances are ex- 
cellent with working capital per share 
amounting to around $30. Cash items 
alone are more than four times current 
liabilities. Earnings are currently esti- 
mated at around $2.80 for 1949. A 
similar level of earnings is expected for 
1950. Dividends are currently on a $.35 
quarterly basis. Range since 1946, 38- 
19. Now around 28. 


26 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Speculations 


Goodall-Sanford produces the well- 
known Palm Beach, Springweave, and 
Sunfrost fabrics. A subsidiary manufac- 
tures the material into men’s light- 
weight clothing. In addition the com- 

any manufactures automobile fabrics, 
Lane upholstery, etc. Finances are 
strong, with working capital per share 
amounting to around $20. Plant effici- 
ency has improved. The development of 
the new Palm Beach cloth may result 
in an important increase in sales, since 
the clothing output represents about 
40% of the company’s business. The div- 
idend has recently been reduced to $1, 
which would account for the decline in 
the price of the stock. Dividends, how- 
ever, have been paid every year since 
1921. Range since 1946, 47-14. Now 
around 18. (Since writing the above, 
the dividend was omitted and the stock 
declined, *but I believe this news has 


been discounted. ) 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx is one of the 
country’s largest clothing manufactur- 
ers. The stock has declined from a high 
of 60, reached in 1946, to a low of 20. 
Now around 26. Current dividend, $.60 
quarterly. Yield, 9.2%. 


Niles-Bement-Pond (listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange) manufac- 
tures an extensive line of machine tools, 
small tools, and gauges of all kinds. Im- 

rtant customers include the automo- 

ile, aircraft, electrical, and railroad in- 
dustries. Debt, $1 million. Common 
stock, 789,350 shares. Working capital 
per share $16. Earnings during the last 
10 years have been favorable, with the 
exception of 1946, when a small deficit 
was shown. Earned $1.55 in 1948, with 
a similar figure estimated for 1949 and 
also 1950. Current dividend is $.60. 
Now selling around 10. 1946 high, 25. 


Van Norman manufactures and sells 
specialized machines and tools. Several 
new products are now under develop- 
ment and, should they prove satisfac- 
tory, an improvement in sales could 
result. Finances are strong and the com- 
pany’s past record has been good. Cap- 
italization is small. Debt, $2.2 million. 
Common stock, 370,000 shares. Work- 
ing capital per share, $14. Paid a $.70 
dividend in 1949; 1946 high, 25; re- 
cent low, 8. Now selling around 9. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Announcing NEW, FIRST FORBES ANNUAL GUIDE TO 





MUTUAL FUNDS! 


Only Impartial Study Available. Reveals Which to 
Buy — Which to Avoid. Confidential. Limited Edition. 
Pre-Publication Offer Saves You 33 1/3% 


HERE, AT LAST IS EXPERT HELP 
ON SELECTING FROM 100 LEADING 
MUTUAL FUNDS THE BEST FOR YOU! 


OW, for the first time, a completely impartial guidepost to 

MUTUAL FUNDS will soon be available to investors through- 

out the nation in the “FORBES-ANNUAL GUIDE TO 
MUTUAL FUNDS.” Prepared by the staff of Investors Advisory 
Institute, subsidiary of 32-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 
it answers such questions as: 


What are Mutual Funds and how do they differ from the Investment 
Trusts of the early 1920’sP How do they function? What happens to 
the money you invest? What are you buying —the stocks or bonds 
themselves or simply a share in their management? Where are securi- 
ties kept? How liquid are Mutual Funds? How do they fluctuate? 
How much do you pay for research, investment guidance, management P 
How much supervision is rendered? How often are changes made in 
portfolios? How often reported to you? How does the record of 
common stock Funds compare with Dow-Jones averages? What are 
the tax advantages? Can Mutual Funds be used as collateral? What 
rate of return can you expect? What do they cost — how do charges 
compare with brokerage commissions? Just how good are they for the 
“average,” “informed,” “conservative,” “small,” “big,” “retired,” 
“business man,” “professional man,” “institutional, » “estate,” “executor” 
—investor? What are the advantages — pitfalls? When and how 
should they be used — when avoided? What are the past performance 
and dividend records of leading Mutual FundsP Which are the best 
managed? Are Mutual Funds the solution to setting up a living trust 
for yourself —or are they merely an illusion of security? 


You'll find complete authoritative answers to these and other questions 
about this much-debated method of investing in the “Forbes Annual 
Guide to Mutual Funds.” 


As an astute investor you owe it to yourself to find out just what 
Mutual Funds have to offer — how you can fit them into your particular 
investment needs. 


Besides a complete discussion of every phase of Mutual Funds — this 
unique 200-page study will bring you complete 10-year statistical records 
of performance, portfolio breakdown, m inagement record, acquisition and 
redemption changes, expense ratio, etc., on 100 leading Mutual Funds. 


Never has there been so much vital information assembled in one 
place and presented so graphically. 


The compilation, interpretation and preparation of this material will 
cost thousands of dollars — is taking thousands of hours of skilled help 
— yet as a Forbes reader, you can have this confidential “FORBES 
ANNUAL GUIDE TO MUTUAL FUNDS” at a saving of $5 on the 
established publication price of $15, if you mail coupon at right with 
remittance immediately. Remember, if the Guide does not fully satisfy, 
you may return it within 10 days of receipt, and your matey will be 
refunded in full. Reserve your copy now — edition is limited ! 


THIS EDITION IS LIMITED. ORDER YOURS NOW 
AND SAVE $5 ON PUBLICATION PRICE OF $15 
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CONFIDENTIAL PRICE $15 





FORBES ANNUAL GUIDE TO 


MUTUAL FUNDS 





PUNCH-PACKED WITH FACTS 
YOU CAN USE WITH PROFIT 
IN SELECTING BEST FUND: 


HISTORY OF FUND 
When established. Changes in titles or activi- 
ties. Mergers or acquisitions. 


WHO'S BEHIND THE FUND 


Complete roster of all officials and directors. 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 
Main objectives. If a balanced fund, percen- 
tage of funds in fixed securities. If a diversi- 
fied fund, which industry is getti largest 
share of investments. Is fully- savetel position 
generally maintained? 


YEAR-END PORTFOLIO BREAKDOWN 
Percentages in Cash and Government Bonds, 
Other Bonds, Preferred Stocks, Common 
Stocks — Industrial — Railroad — Utilities 
— Others. 


10 YEAR STATISTICAL RECORD 
High, low offering prices for each of past 10 
years. Dividends paid from income, capital 
gains for past 10 years. (If fund is not 10 
years old, 5-year figures or figures since in- 
ception will be supplied.) 


PERFORMANCE RECORD 
Based on asset value, worth January 1, 1950 
of $10,000 invested in fund at the offering 
price ten years ago. Worth today including all 
dividends paid during period, or income and 
capital gains. (If fund is not 10 years old, 
5-year figures or figures since inception will 
be supplied.) 

CHARGES 
Acquisition (load) charge. Redemption charges, 
if any. 

EXPENSE RATIO 


Cost of management and all operating ex- 
penses per 100 of net assets in 1949, 


RESERVE YOUR COPY TODAY. REMIT 


WITH ORDER BELOW AND SAVE $5 
ON PUBLICATION PRICE! 





INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 2-1 


Please enter my order for a copy of confidential 
200-page “FORBES ANNUAL GUIDE, TO 
MUTUAL FUNDS.” 
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I Enclosed is $10 payment in full. 

I I will pay $15 on receipt of material, 

I I understand the contents is copyright and cannot 
: be reproduced or used as text without the permission 
i of publisher. 

I It is understood that if, after examining the 
I Guide, I do not find it satisfactory I may return it 
I within 10 days of receipt for full refund or can- 
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HOW A 510,000 MAN 
CAN BE SMART 
ABOUT HIS MONEY 


in the next 17 weeks— 


What you do with your money in the 
next 17 weeks can have a serious effect 
on your whole financial future. The next 
17 weeks will bring changes— both 
political and economic—which can mean 
crippling losses if you are unwary. Or 
these weeks can put you ahead finan- 
cially, if you act wisely and in time. 
Let Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly give you the informa- 
tion and guidance you need. 

You will see in Barron’s how the 
values of your stocks and bonds, real 
estate, commodities, are rising or falling 
as the result of changing conditions— 
political and economic—from week to 
week. 

You will get clear, well-founded infor- 
mation each week—not only on indus- 
trial and market .trends, but on the 
condition and prospects (the changing 
fortunes) of individual corporations. 

Barron’s never presumes to tell you 
which stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It 
does tell you the facts that affect securi- 
ties—the underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate the intrinsic values. 

If you are worth over $10,000 ... or 
save $1,000 or more a year... you will 
welcome Barron’s reliable guidance, as 
you build your financial future. 

Try Barron’s for dependable aid in 
making your investment decisions. Only 
$5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub- 
. scription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check; or tell us to 
bill you later. For 2-1-50 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow Jones 


40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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£ DIVIDEND NOTICES * 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Feb. 1, 1950, 
to stockholders of record Jan. 23, 1950. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the “A” Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Feb. 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 
Jan. 23, 1950. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Sonnivon dMlonufactoni 


Framingham, Mass, 














The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to the 
reader. 
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by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Bull Market Prospects 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


JFWAM I JSUND FMAM HESOMD FFMAMI SOND JFMAMIASOND HrmAMMSON NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


STOCKs ARE ATTRACTIVELY priced on 
current earnings and dividends. Indus- 
trial activity at present is holding at 
high levels. Qualified observers believe 
that total volume of business for 1950 
should show little change from 1949. 
Interest rates are low and the United 
States Treasury seems to be in favor of 
keeping them low. In view of these 
conditions economic logic justifies the 
expectation of higher stock prices. 

Unfortunately, the market record of 
the past 12 years indicates that econo- 
mic logic has not been too dependable 
in forecasting the trend of stock prices. 

Business and credit trends were 
favorable from November, 1938, to 
April, 1942, but the market declined 
because people thought that war 
would be bearish. Fundamental condi- 
tions were also favorable from Septem- 
ber, 1946, to June, 1949, but the mar- 
ket could not exploit this reality be- 
cause people thought there was going 
to be a depression. In these two in- 
stances what people thought was going 
to happen was more important than 
what actually did happen. 

The frequently baffling action of the 
market since 1938 is largely the result 
of regulation. Continuity of major 
trend prior to regulation was a by- 
product of aggressive professional spec- 
ulative operations in individual stocks. 
Regulation eliminated the experienced 
speculative operator and turned control 
of the market over to professional in- 
vestors and public speculation. 

Sustained major advances are now 
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1949 1950 


absolutely dependent upon public spec- 
ulative demand added to normal invest- 
ment demand. But arousing public 
speculative interest isn’t as easy as it 
sounds. Since 1938 it has been accom- 
plished only once for any sustained 
length of time. There have been several 
periods showing brief flurries of public 
speculative interest. The most recent of 
these was in December and the first 
part of January. 
- The outstanding problem in connec- 
tion with market prospects for 1950 is 
whether this recent public speculative 
buying flurry will develop into an ex- 
panding spiral as it did late in 1942 
and through the first quarter of 1943. 
Three professional intermediate up- 
swings between the autumn of 1946 
and the summer of 1948 failed to at- 
tract speculative interest despite a back- 
ground of record-breaking peacetime 
prosperity. There was still economic 
justification for the 1949 advance, but 
it was largely based on the fact that 
prices of ode had failed to reflect the 
increase in values that resulted from 
three years of truly great prosperity. 
A comparison of the present situation 
with the spring of 1948 suggests that 
longer-range economic prospects are 
not as favorable now as they were 
then. Furthermore, there are indications 
that professional investment psychology 
may not be as helpful as it was in the 
first quarter of 1943. These factors may 
curb the one-way trend of the market 
that is so important in promoting a0 


expanding spiral of public speculation. 
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Don't Miss This Latest [Al Report Featuring: 


“9 LOW-PRICED ‘SPECIAL SITUATIONS’ 
THAT COULD DOUBLE OR TREBLE THIS YEAR” 


Plus... 


“ANOTHER ‘PENNY’ STOCK THAT COULD RISE EIGHTFOLD!” 


Priced from 50¢ to $12 — Sold 2 to 14 Times Higher 
in Previous Bull Markets! 


4 Dividend Payers — One For Past 27 Years! 
5 Under Continuous Supervision So You'll Know When to Take Profits! 


AS YOU KNOW, biggest gains in the recent market rise so far have been made 
by the “blue chips” and better grade stocks. From now on, however, the staff 
of the Investors Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 32-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons, 
believe that the "secondary" and more speculative low-priced “special situations” 
should come into their own. Because of the volatile natures of such stocks, they 
should show widest percentage gains this year. With proper timing in a rising mar- 
ket, even those investors who have been on the sidelines until now can realize large 
percentage gains from here on. This is particularly true of certain depressed or 
overlooked low-priced “special situations” like these: 


(1) Recent price $9. Was up to $24 in 1946. Paid dividends since 1923, 
yields about 6%. Entering new markets with strong profit potentials. (2) Re- 
cent price $11. Sold at $49 in last bull market. Company experienced financial 
troubles, but is now making money again. Expected to show large profits 
this year. (3) Was worth $149 in 1929! Also sold much higher in last five 
years (up to $33 in_1945). Dynamic changes in its operations mean new 
sources of profits. Stock could easily double or treble in price this. year. 
(4) Recent price $9. IAI subscribers have already made good profits in this 
stock, but more are ahead. Company is piling up profits rapidly, Makes a 
vital component for TV set manufacturers. (5) Recent price $12. Was 
selling at $38 in 1946. Makes a basic product sold to homes, institutions, 
contractors, etc. Earnings rise is now reported, and dividends should be 
restored soon. Could easily double in value. (6) Recent price $9. Aggressive, 
expanding retail system, with nationwide business. Stock is down from 1946 
high of $39. Sh recovery is ex , in view of upturn in profits. 
(7) Recent price $10. A fast-growing merchandise stock, serving a large 
metropolitan area. Was quoted around $20 four years ago, has good chance 
of again reaching this level. Earning power increasing sharply. (8) Rceent 
price $11. One of the foremost companies in a basic heavy industry, which 
should see high activity for next 5 to 10 years, due to demand for its new 
line of products. Was worth $38 in 1946. (9) Recent price $7. Was up to 
$16% in last bull market, could easily reach that point again. Company is 
manufacturer of heavy equipment, is adding new products and boosting its 
earning power, (10) Another ‘penny’ stock! Recent price $.50. Was selling 
at $4 in last bull market. Might show a sixfold or eightfold increase again. 
y= vital materials in foreign land, including rare mineral used in national 

etense, 


During past bull markets these stocks sold from 2 to 14 times their present prices. 
Send for this promising list of low-priced "special situations" today to cash in on 
coming dynamic phase of rising market. 


Under Continuous Supervision 


Each of these “special situations" is analyzed in detail in this Report as to past 
and present sales, earnings, dividends and other pertinent facts on which to base 
your buying decisions. 

Furthermore, 5 will be kept under Continuous Supervision so that you will receive 
timely reports on all new developments affecting them right in the weekly Service 
of the Investors Advisory Institute, itself. In this way, you'll be advised when to take 
profits, when to sell or when to switch. 


FREE with Your Trial Subscription 


This valuable study, "9 Low-Priced ‘Special Situations’ That Could Double or 
Treble This Year" Plus . . . "Another ‘Penny’ Stock That Could Rise Eightfold!" 
is FREE to introduce you to the FORBES Investors Advisory Institute's weekly 8-page 
Service that goes to press after the market closes each Friday yet reaches you 
Monday morning by first class or air mail. 

Never before has there been an Investment Service with so many helpful features 
(see box at right)—with a 32-year background of business and investment publishing 
—with "Continuously Supervised" "Low-Priced" Stocks — at the nominal fee of $45 
for a whole year's Service of weekly 8-page Bulletins, $25 for six months’ Service 
or only $15 for a three months’ trial. 

Simply fill in and return convenient coupon on right with remittance to get 
acquainted with America's fastest-growing Investment Service and receive FREE by 
return mail "9 Low-Priced ‘Special Situations’ That Could Double or Treble This Year" 
Plus... “Another ‘Penny’ Stock That Could Rise Eightfold". Permanent 3-ring binder 
sent FREE with 6 months or one year subscriptions. 
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Only IAI Brings You All 
These Features In Its 
Weekly Service: 


Analyzing the Market 

Business Barometer Interpretation 
Brokers Predict 

Consensus Opinion 

Corporate Earnings 

Current Comment on Active Stocks 
Dividend Calendar 

Experts Say 

Follow-up on Recommended Stocks 
Growth Stock Guide 

Industry of the Week 

Investment and Business Barometers 
Investment Policy 

Investors Forum 

Looking Ahead 

50 Low-Priced Supervised Stocks 
News Affecting Your Investments 
Our Own Market Forecasts 
Program Changes 

Review of Recommended Stocks 
Stock of the Week 

60 Supervised Recommendations 
Survey of Current Advices 

Trend of Stock Prices 





---Convenient Order Form--- 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 

Send me at once your special study, "9 Low- 
Priced ‘Special Situations’ That Could Double or 
Treble This Year" Plus... “Another ‘Penny’ Stock 
That Could Rise Eightfold," with my subscription 
as checked below: 

[1] 3 Months $15 C1] 6 Months $25 
[) One Year $45 
{3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months 
or One Year) 
(—] Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign 
Rates on Request) 


C0 Enclosed is $ 





February 1, 1950 

















Burroughs 


197TH CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($0.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRROUGHS 
ADDING MacHINE CoMPANY, pay- 
able Mar. 10, 1950, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
Feb. 10, 1950. 


SHELDON F. Hatt, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
January 13, 1950 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 13, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 14, 1950. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 











o. 
mS) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


eo 
One-Hundred and Thirteenth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid March 10, 1950 to 


stockholders of record February 15, 
1950, at3 P.M 


FREDERICK H. STOKES 
Secretary 














FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
— per share on the a, 5% 

umulative Preferred Stock, payable March 
1, 1950, to stockholders of record February 
15, 1950. A quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock, payable 
March 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
February 15, 1950. The transfer books 
will not close. Graham Hunter 
January 20, 1950 Treasurer 











Stock Trading } 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Stocks Favored for Rise 


THE PATTERN OUTLINED in previous 
columns called for a temporary top be- 
tween 200 and 205 in the “Dow,” and 
then for a recession—perhaps to as low 
as 187-190. The Jan. 9 intra-day high 
was 202.92. Four sessions later (Jan. 
18) the intra-day low was 193.95. 

The same pattern, it will be remem- 
bered, called for a lot of “congestion” 
between 200 and 213, but anticipated 
that the “Dow” would rise to 225 some 
time in the first half year, even though 
it would not be able to go through 213 
in January. There seems to be no reason 
to change this projection. 

As time goes on we are going to hear 
more and more about Federal credit 
— aimed to control boom and 

ust, not so much boom and bust in the 
stock market as boom and bust in busi- 
ness. The theory is that control by the 
Treasury (recent policy) is mildly in- 
flationary, and that control by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board (recommendation 
of Senator Douglas’ Committee) is 
rather deflationary. It may not be an 
accident, therefore, that the January 12- 
13 break was timed to coincide with 
publication of the Douglas Committee’s 
report. 

Actually, in spite of government 
deficits, this does not look like an in- 
flationary year in commodity prices. 
There are too many supply-demand fac- 
tors working to lower the general price 
level to allow deficit financing to “catch 
on” in a big way. If we should get a 
big, enthusiastic stock market, however, 
Mr. Eccles (remembering 1929 better 
than this new generation of stock trad- 
ers) might try to “do something” about 
it—provided the Federal Reserve Board 
is in the saddle, and provided Mr. Ec- 
cles is able to dominate it. 

Keep in mind, on the other hand, 
that the Federal Government is the big- 
gest borrower of funds; and that high- 
er interest rates are very costly to 
Washington. Self-interest dictates that 
the Government, and quasi-government 
bodies, should not get too tough in the 
matter of interest rates. It is all very 
interesting and intriguing, because our 
national credit policy frankly is manipu- 
lative, and does not encourage a free 
money market. 

The best opinion in the oil industry 
now is that profits this year will decline 
more than dividends. The dividend 
payout of the oil companies in late 
years has been very low and earnings 
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have been very high. Capital require- 
ments have been big, and current eam- 
8 have been drawn upon to supply 
a large part of needed expansion funds, 
This year’s new capital expenditures in 
the oil industry will be smaller, and the 
percentage of earnings paid out in divi- 
dends will be higher. 

The significance of this, to holders of 
oil shares, is that those who keep their 
stocks probably will do pretty well from 
an income point of view, even though 
they may not like the looks of earnings 
statements. Just how “bad” the earnin 
statements will be depends on how w 
crude oil and refined petroleum prices 
are maintained. Spreads between crude 
and refined prices already have nar- 
rowed enough to threaten the manv- 
facturing margins of all but the best 
refineries. Cities Service and Texas 
Company are two of the companies 
which have better-than-average refin- 
eries. 

The television industry seems to be 
assured of an excellent year under al- 
most any foreseeable conditions, and 
thus is in a unique position. That ex- 
plains why stocks like Admiral, Emer- 
son and Motorola have been doing so 
well. Motorola seems to be an especially 
well-managed operation. It earned just 
short of $6 a share last year, and should 
do better in 1950. I continue to like 
this stock. 

When trading gets really enthusiastic, 
as it was during the first two weeks of 
January, the low-priced, highly specu- 
lative rails are likely to put in a most 
favorable performance. As “percent: 
age” stocks, issues like Baltimore ¢ 
Ohio, New York Central, Chicago ¢ 
Northwestern and Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific have a big appeal. 
As values, Southern Pacific, Rock Is- 
land, Kansas City Southern, Illinois 
Central and Atchison would seem to of- 
fer the investor more than most indus- 
trials which provide a corresponding 
dividend return. 

From here out, assuming a continv- 
ation of bull market conditions, I look 
for the highly speculative stocks to ad- 
vance more, on a percentage basis, than 
the better quality dependable dividend 
payers. The “good” stocks will continue 
to rise, but not as fast as the “less good” 
ones. In the last half of 1949 we wit- 
nessed a great deal of “prudent” buying 
by experienced and conservative inves- 
tors. In the first half of 1950, appar- 
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ently, we are going to see much more 
“pub ic” participation by people who 
are more venturesome (and greedy) 
than experienced. 

That means more interest in stocks 
of the following. type: International 
Telephone, American'& Foreign Power, 
Butler Brothers, Collins & Aikman, Ser- 
vel, Reynolds Spring, American Crystal 
Sugar, Eastern Air Lines, Mengel Com- 
pany and Western Union. These are is- 
sues which, in the past, usually have 
had very wide percentage movements 
from the bottom of a bear market to 
the top of a bull movement. They are 
speculative shares, and stocks which it 
usually is unwise to put away and for- 

et. 

: There ought to be plenty of room 
for highly satisfactory, and much safer, 
profits in many other issues which sell 
at a little higher prices and pay good 
dividends, Among those that might 
be suggested are Addressograph-M 
graph, American Seating, Southern 
Pacific, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacif- 
ic, Motorola, Studebaker, Montgomery 
Ward, and Newmont Mining. 

High-grade investment issues which 
still have appeal, although much higher 
than formerly, include Procter & Gam- 
ble, Consolidated Edison, International 
Business Machines, American Can 
and American Telephone. Incidentally 
American Telephone is beginning to 
look much more interesting than it has 
in recent years; much of the company’s 
extensive expansion is beginning to pay 
out; per share earnings may be expected 
to rise, making the $9 dividend earned 
by a considerably wider margin. 


BOOK LET S§ 


Informative Reading 


a 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


o—eor—o~ 








733. Som. ConsERvATION: Thought-pro- 
voking articles dealing with various aspects 
of soil conservation, reprinted from the 
Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. Discusses wind, 
water, and fertility erosion, and flood 
damage. 

784. Hanppoox oF Lire INsURANCE: 
Completely revised and up-to-date edition 


February 1, 1950 





of this reference book, first published in 
1948. Contains chapters: on the social as- 


pects of life insurance, seventy es pt 
annuities, buying life insurance, point- , 
ers for policyholders. st 


7385. How to Reap a FINANCIAL RE- A] 
year of 






PoRT: Informative booklet takes some of 
the mystery out of corporate reports, shows 
how to read and interpret assets and 
















liabilities. consecutive 
7386. SrupENTs ViEw THE Foop Bnro- iE. 
KER: Contains the first three prize-winning 
manuscripts in a college contest sponsored dividend p ay ments 


by the National Food Brokers Association. 
The three sections in the 23-page booklet 
are entitled “Food Brokers,” “Marketing 
Through Food Brokers,” and “Do You SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Know What A Food Broker Is?” EDISON COMPANY 


737. COMPREHENSIVE STupDy OF FRESH 
Semen seni Smee Take CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
what the $6 billion industry buys, and how 4.88% SERIES, DIVIDEND No. 9 
to sell it. Explains steps in distribution, The Board of Directors hes 
major purchases of each industrial division, 
where fruits and vegetables are produced 
and where consumed, and lists the various 
trade associations while discussing their 
functions. (24 pages). 





authorized the payment of a 
dividend of 3014 cents per 
share on the Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4.88% Series, 
payable February 28, 1950, to 





stockholders of record Febru- 





































ary 5, 1950. 
PUGET SOUND POWER T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 
& LIGHT COMPANY January 20, 1950 
* 4 
Common Stock Dividend a e 
No. 26 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 20c per share on the Common Stock of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company, payable FORBES—America’s Fastest- 
February 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 24, 1950. Growing Business Executive 
FRANK McLAUGHLIN . F 
President Publication 
January 18, 1950 

















Investment Experts IRB Wis ANI 


“THE SECURITY I LIKE BEST” 


Each week a different group of experts in the investment and advisory 
field from all sections of the country give their reasons, expressed in 
simple language, why they favor a particular security. 

Some selections are suitable for individual investors, some for 
trustees, and others for institutions. 

Don’t miss the current selections of favored securities. Alert in- 
vestors will welcome the help offered by this continuous weekly forum. 


This PROFITABLE READING is also in Jan. 26th “Chronicle”: 


@ Behind the Stock Market Curtain by William Witherspoon. @ International 
Economic Aspects of British Elections by Paul Einzig. @ The Retail Outlook 
by Q. Forrest Walker. @ How to Use the “Stop Loss” by Professor Lewis 
Haney. @ Social Control in Industrial Relations by Professor Sumner Slichter. 
@ Insurance Stecks Regaining Investors’ Favor by Shelby C. Davis. @ The 
Realities of the Dollar Shortage Problem by Melchior Palyi. @ Labor’s Ap- 
proach to the Retirement Program by Harry Becker. 


Complete articles and speeches by Columns on Railroads, Public Utili- 
above mentioned notables and many ties, Mutual Funds, Government Se- 
others appear in the Jan. 12th issue curities, Bank and Insurance Stocks 
of the “Chronicle.” Also Special and the Stock Market. 


TRIAL OFFER: Send only $1 for Jan. 26th and next 3 Issues 
Over 200 Pages of Investment, Financial & Economic Articles & Statistics 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT F 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


25 Park Place Now In Its 111th Year New York 8, N. Y. 
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by W. C. HANSON 


Preferred Stocks in Your 
Financial Program 


PREFERRED STOCKS have a special place 
in your financial program. These are a 
unique kind of security. They are 
neither common stocks, nor bonds, yet 
they combine certain characteristics of 
each. Like bonds, they pay a fixed rate 
of income, and have priority over com- 
mon stocks. But, like common shares, 
they represent ownership, rather than 
a creditor’s claim. 

Briefly described, then, preferred 
stocks are a senior type of ownership, 
ranking ahead of common stocks, both 
as to earnings and assets. They also pay 
a guaranteed rate of income, such as 
4%, 5k%, etc. 

If all preferred shares were pretty 
much alike, investing in them would be 
relatively easy. But, actually, there are 
many kinds of preferreds. They differ 
greatly from one another, both as to 
kind and quality. 

About the simplest form is the non- 
cumulative preferred. Such a_ stock 
merely promises to pay a certain rate 
of dividend, if the company earns 
this amount, in a given year. If the 


company doesn’t earn the dividend, it 
isn’t obliged to pay it. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the preferred holder has 
no recourse—a much different situation 
from a bondholder, who can sue for any 
lapse of interest. In the case of cumula- 
tive preferreds, if the dividend isn’t 
paid, it accumulates for future pay- 
ment. Investors sometimes “hit a jack- 
pot” by buying up preferreds with large 
arrearages, and getting paid off in a 
lump sum when the company later 
prospers. 

Convertible preferreds give the hold- 
er an option to buy common shares of 
the same company, at a prescribed 
price. Thus, if the common stock goes 
up substantially, the preferred holder 
can profit accordingly. Participating 
preferreds give the holder a chance of 
sharing (i.e., “participating”) in profits 
when they exceed a certain level. In 
that event, the company pays an addi- 
tional dividend, over and above the 
preferred rate. 

Qualitywise, preferred shares range 
from “blue chips” to outright specula- 








SELECTED PREFERRED STOCKS 














































































































Value 
American Natural Gas 6%... .. $25 
American Sugar Refining 7%. . $100 
Atchison, T. & S. F. 5%...... $100 
Diamond Match #(a) 6% ...... $25 
Dow Chemical*(b) $3.25 ..... None 
Du Pont, E. I. 3%% ......... $100 
General Motors $3.75 ........ None 
Illinois Power 4.7% ......... $50 
Johns-Manville*(c) 3%% ..... $100 
Louisville G. & E. 5%....... $25 
Monsanto Chemical*(d) 34%. . $100 
Pacific G. & E. 6%.......... $25 
Poor & Co.t(e) $1.50........ None 
Seaboard Airline 5%......... $100 
So. California Edison 4.32%. . . $25 
Standard Fruit & S.S.+(f) $3... None 


Dividend Recent Approx. 
Rate Price Yield 
$1.50 $35 4.3% 
7.00 127 5.5 
5.00 104 48 
1.50 43 3.5 
3.25 124 2.6 
3.50 101 8.4 
3.75 108 8.6 
2.35 55 43 
3.50 124 28 
1.25 30 4.2 
8.25 118 2.9 
1.50 36 42 
1.50 20 7.5 
5.00 62 8.1 
1.08 27 4.0 
3.00 48 6.3 


tParticipating preferred stocks. *Convertible preferred stocks. (a) Participates 
in additional earnings equally with common after $1.50 is paid on common. (b) 
Convertible into 2.15 common shares. (c) Convertible into 3 common shares, 
upon payment of $15. (d) Convertible into 2 common shares. (e) Participates 
equally with common after $1.50 is paid on common. (f) Participates equally with 


common, share for share. 











tions, with many variations in between, 
In the top quality brackets, preferred 
stock prices are affected not only by 
the financial position of the company 
issuing them, but by changes in “money 
rates.” In other words, the rate of in- 
terest being paid on bank deposits and 
commercial paper has a direct bearing 
on the price of high-grade preferreds. 
Thus, when interest rates are rising, 
fixed-income securities (including pre- 
ferreds) tend to drop in price. On the 
other hand, a decline in interest rates 
pushes up preferred values. In this way, 
they are very much like mane Boe 
bonds. However, high-grade preferreds 
don’t fluctuate as widely as medium and 
lower-rated (s tive) shares. The 
lower the quality, the greater the de- 
gree of price change. 

How can I use preferreds? This ques- 
tion is often asked by investors. The 
answer to this naturally depends on 
what the individual is seeking. As a 
general rule, the average small investor 
shouldn't consider preferreds until he’s 
well along in his financial program. The 
first steps in such a program (after ade- 
quate life insurance and a savings ac- 
count) should be sound bonds for in- 
come and capital conservation, and div- 
idend-paying “growth” stocks for in- 
come and appreciation. 

Preferred stocks can be added later 
on, to boost income. For such purposes, 
choose a high-grade issue, with a de- 
pendable record of payments. Be sure, 
too, that the stock in question is cum- 
ulative if income is your main consid- 
eration. This will give you added pro- 
tection. Besides, in buying any pre- 
ferred stock for income, look for a 
higher rate of return than is being paid 
by good-grade and medium-grade 
bonds. 


For example, if a certain preferred 
stock yields, say, 3%% today, and the 
same return can be had on a bond, it’s 
generally wiser to buy the bond instead. 
This gives you the advantage of a bond- 
holder, including the antee of in- 
terest payments. In today’s market, you 
should consider only those preferreds 
yielding at least 4% to 44%—unless it has 
some additional advantage, such as con- 
vertibility, or participation. 

In buying a preferred for apprecia- 
tion, careful study and selection are 
necessary. Today’s market doesn’t offer 
as many bargains in preferreds, for ap- 
preciation, as could be had in depres- 
sion lows like 1932, 1938, or 1942. But 
a few exceptions do exist, particularly 
in the railroad field, such as the Sea- 
board Airlines $5 Pfd. In choosing @ 
preferred for appreciation, the “cumv- 
lative” feature isn’t so important. What 
is important, though, is that the stock 
be selling well below its “par” or face 
value, so as to have room for apprecia- 
tion. 
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Readers Say 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


putes. We pay higher wages than any 
company in the industry. During the war 
we produced more Norden Bombsights 
than any other concern except the Norden 
Company, and we are today the sole 
source of parts and service for this pre- 
cision instrument. 

It would be easy to tell of many other 

of our operation, such as profit 
sharing and pension plans. We could 
write several pages of information just as 
interesting as the stories in your article, 
about the other companies mentioned — 
companies who also buy space in your 
publication. If it would serve any useful 
purpose, I'd even like to set you straight 
on some mis-statements made in a previ- 
ous story. 

Located as we are out here in the wilds 
of the Central States is no doubt the 
reason for this oversight. Why not send 
one of your representatives on a pilgrimage 
to this outpost to learn what goes on out 
here, particularly about your advertisers, 
and I don’t mean’ Victor because we have 
used your publication very little—A. C. 
BuEHLER, President, Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Co., 8900 North Rockwell St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Our Chicago editors will make the pil- 
grimage to 3900 North Rockwell St. for 
1951’s Annual Report, and hopes to report 
that Victor—to impartial analysts—rates as 
high as its President feels it should.—M. F. 


DISCUSSION AHEAD 


I have read your Report on American 
Industry in the January 1, 1950, issue of 
FoRBEs. 

I should like to have the opportunity 
of meeting you and discussing some of 
the phases of this report when I am next 
in the East.—Howanp I. Youne, President, 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 


I would be very much interested in 
learning from you further details of how 
you reached the conclusions with regard 
to ratings of electric public utilities—and, 
in particular, of Philadelphia Electric Co.— 
as published in the January 1, 1950, issue 
of Forses.—H. P. Liverswwce, Chairman, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


May I say that I think Forses Magazine 
has rendered a real public service in em- 
phasizing the various activities which cor- 
porations should be interested in besides 
that of producing materials. That type 
of approach is the one which will again 

ring American business into the high 
esteem of those years when industrial 
leaders throughout the country felt a def- 
inite responsibility to their communities. 

The problem has changed, but the need 
or a social consciousness and for the 
development of sound human relations is 
greater than ever. Your magazine has done 
a fine piece of work in helping to 
emphasize this fact, and I hope you will 
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receive wide distribution of your find- 
ings.—HERMAN W. Srernxnraus, President, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


As a university professor and member 
of the Committee of Academic Records 
for many years, I have been struck by 
the very high “grades” that prevail in 
your Report on American Industry. Such 
evaluations would be subject to some ques- 
tioning with us. 

As a small stockholder in Bridgeport 
Brass, I have been particularly struck by 
the high rating you give this concern, 
especially your rating on “Stockholder Re- 
lations.” As you know, the “Common” has 
made a big drop and in the last two years 
I have received only two small dividends, 
very small indeed compared with those of 
other companies which you rate much 
lower.—Paut R. Pore, Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL 


I have read your January 1 issue of 
“Forses Magazine of Business” with the 
usual interest. We are grateful that Forses 
has seen fit to rate Jersey rather high in the 
management and human relations fields. 
For this we are very thankful. 

We like constructive criticism, as well 
as praise, and it has occurred to me that 
in the mass of detail accumulated during 
this survey, plus your many years of exper- 
ience in observing management, thoughts 
might occur to you which would help us 
in bettering our situation. 

We appreciate, of course, that a group 
of individuals such as the Jersey Manage- 
ment perhaps will never reach perfection, 
but we are always striving to do better.— 
Evucene Hoitman, President Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.), New York, N. Y. 


MISPLACED METZMAN 


Referring to the picture at the top of 
page 28 of your January 1, 1950, issue of 
Forses . . . Gus Metzman is not the 
individual in the center (contrary to your 
statement in your caption ).—Jupson LaRGcE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forses caption writer couldn't bring 
himself to put Mr. Metzman left of center. 
—Ed. 


MISSPELLED GREENEWALT 


I feel sure the misspelling of Mr. Greene- 
walt’s name has been called to your at- 
tention. However, being one of the many 
thousands of loyal “Du Ponters,” I just 
had to make sure.—R. C. Reser, Charles- 
ton, W.Va. 

Three e’s in the name of one Du Pont 
exec must have seemed monopolistic to 
the proofreader.—Ed. 


QUESTIONS 


It goes without saying that I was very 
much interested in your January lst num- 
ber with its report on American industry. 
There was one main thing I couldn’t 
understand, and that was the absence of 
profit-making ability as a gauge to man- 
agement. After all, general management, 
labor relations, public relations, stock- 
holder relations are important, but the 
most important thing of all it profit-making 
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ability. That only seems to be touched on 
here and there. Also, I personally have 
had a great deal of practical experience 
for many years with corporations as re- 
gards stockholder relations and public 
relations, and in some cases my experience 
with individual corporations has been quite 
different than the result of your survey. 

Incidentally, what is the circulation of 
Forses MacazINE these days? — G. M. 
Loes, General Partner, E. F. Hutton & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Profits piled up without regard to labor, 
community and general public can cost 
America its free enterprise system. Objec- 
tive was to focus attention on how well 
companies sell the system as well as prod- 
ucts. For next year’s ratings Forses would 
be grateful for astute Wall Streeter Loeb’s 
advice on specific scores in stockholder and 
public relations. This year’s ratings bene- 
fited from consultation with numerous 
financial authorities who constantly contact 
many major corporations each year. FoRBES 
paid circulation is over 100,000. Wéith 
more than 4 readers per copy, according 
to surveys, each issue is read by over 
400,000 business men.—M. F. 


IMPORTANT ASPECTS 


Your study is most interesting and in- 
formative, and brings out several important 
aspects which do not appear directly on 
the financial statements. Of course, we are 
very pleased that your editor thinks so well 
of Monsanto.—W1.L1AM M. Ranp, Presi- 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


FAIRLY HANDLED 


Forses Annual Report has circulated 
to our executives and it has been received 
very favorably. It seems to me you have 
handled a very difficult and touchy subject 
in a very fine and fair way, which is an 
editorial accomplishment. 

We are certain you will receive many 
comments on this issue and the work you 
put into it does, I am sure, show up in 
the printed copy. — JoHn N. Cronk, 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 


BOUQUETS 


Your Annual Report on American 
Industry has been the top subject of 
conversation around these premises for the 
past few days. It certainly is an impressive 
and inspiring job—Wm11aM T. Brapy, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. 


I read the issue and thought the ratings 
were on the whole pretty accurate and 
fair. In any event, the idea of rating 
businesses without resort to a mass of 
financial data must have interested ForBEs 
readers. — Jack Frye, President, General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 


We would like to compliment you on 
the splendid editorial job which was done 
in the January 1 issue and the improve- 
ments you have been making continually 
over the last several months. 

We feel that your magazine is doing an 
excellent job and we look forward to re- 
ceiving each issue—D. V. Coon, Young 
Radiator Co. 
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The New Dealers, labor. politicians 
and Socialists have tried to take advan- 
tage of the natural American instinct 
for charity to forward their plans to 
socialize the furnishing of the necessi- 
ties of life to all. If the Government 
gives free medical care to everybody, 
why not free food, clothing and hous- 
ing? —SeEn. Rospert A. Tarr. 















































The Gift of Life finds its highest en- 
joyment in the realization of personal 
progress and achievement. Self-faith is 
the master key that unlocks the door of 
opportunity. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 



































Happiness is inward, and not out- 
ward; and so it does not depend on 
what we have, but on what we are. 
—HeEnry Van Dyke. 
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In all affairs—love, religion, politics, 
or business—it’s a healthy idea, now and 
then, to hang a question mark on the 
things you have long taken for granted. 

—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 






































There is too much emphasis on the 
alleged need for more purchasing pow- 
er. What the country needs is stable 
purchasing power. Increased wages, 
higher pensions, more unemployment 
insurance, all are of no avail if the pur- 
chasing power of money falls faster. 

—BERNARD M. BARUCH. 
























































Things that seem impossible are pos- 
sible with God. A great many people 
are facing difficulties and obstacles and 
what seems like the impossible. But 
God is able to help us meet these ob- 
stacles. We often fail to see the possi- 
bilities that lie within us. 

—SAMUEL H. SWEENEY. 


















































Getters generally don’t get happi- 
ness; givers get it. You simply give to 
others a bit of yourself—a thoughtful 
act, a helpful idea, a word of apprecia- 
tion, a lift over a rough spot, a sense 
of understanding, a timely suggestion. 
You take something out of your mind, 
garnished in kindness out of your heart, 
and put it into the other fellow’s mind 
and heart. —Cuar.es H. Burr. 









































I have about concluded that wealth 
is a state of mind, and that anyone can 
acquire a wealthy state of mind by 
thinking rich thoughts—Vasn Younc. 


























Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


w 


A man who cannot command his 


temper, his attention, and his coun- 
tenance, should not think of being a 


man of business.—LorD CHESTERFIELD 


Let us remember that the Christian 
has two great resources: faith and hope. 
These two must go together. Things 
not yet seen are made present to us b 
faith. And hope is the energy which 
makes faith potent, which makes it go. 

—C. T. A. Sparks, D.D. 


TEN POINTS 


1. You cannot bring about prosperity 
by discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 

8. You cannot help small men by 
tearing down big men. 

4. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. 

5. You cannot lift the wage-earner 
by pulling down the wage-payer. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brother- 
hood of man by inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound se- 
curity on borrowed money. 

9. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away a man’s initia- 
tive and independence. 

10. You cannot help men permanent- 
ly by doing for them what they could 
and should do for themeslves. 

—W.s. J. H. BoETCKER. 


Time mends all, ends all things 
earthly. —B. C. Forses. 


I sincerely believe that the word “re- 
lationships” is the key to the prospect 
of a decent world. It seems abundantly 
clear that every problem you will have 
—in your family, in your work, in our 
nation, or in this world—is essentially 
a matter of relationships, of interde- 
pendence. —CLARENCE FRANCIS. 


The great Stalin has soared so high 
human eyes can hardly follow him, but 
we still feel we are close to this hard 
and cheerful, wise and simple man 
who, like Lenin, conquered fear, lib- 
erated the human mind and created 
the Marxist order. 

—PRESIDENT ARPAD SZAKASITS 
OF Huncary. 


There are joys which long to be ours, 
God sends ten thousand truths, which 
come about us like birds seeking inlet; 
but we are shut up to them, and so 
they bring us nothing, but sit and sing 
awhile upon the roof, and then fly 
away. —HeEnry WARD BEECHER. 


The mere lapse of years is not life. 
To eat, to drink, and sleep; to be ex- 
posed to darkness and the light; to pace 
around in the mill of habit, and tum 
thought into an instrument of trade- 
this is not life. Knowledge, truth, love, 
beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give 
vitality to the mechanism of existence. 

—JAMEs MARTINEAU. 


The beginning of a thousand mile 
journey is one step. —ConFucius. 


We gain nothing by being with such 
as ourselves; we encourage each other 
in mediocrity. I am always longing to 
be with men more excellent than my- 
self. —Lams. 


No one can contemplate the great 
facts of astronomy without feeling his 
own littleness and the wonderful swee 
of the power and providence of God. 

—TRYON EDWARDS. 


The miracle, or the power, that ele- 
vates the few is to be found in their 
industry, application, and perseverance 
under the promptings of a brave, de- 
termined spirit. —Mark TWAIN. 


When a man’s knowledge is not in 
order, the more of it he has the greater 
will be his confusion. 

—HERBERT SPENCER. 

We have committed the Golden Rule 


to memory. Let us now commit it to 
life. —Epwin MARKHAM. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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: A Text. - 


—— 


Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 


every word that proceedeth out of the 


Sent in by H. E. Baumgarten, 
Schulenburg, Tex. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts uesd. 


mouth of God. 


—St. MATTHEW 4:4 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Ve tite CoLheagued on - a Laiahieain.... 


Because everybody spends a lot of time indoors, 
under a roof of one kind or another, the building 
industry has always been of prime interest to Revere. 
There are two reasons for this concern. One is the 
obvious consideration — a good, weather-tight, long- 
lasting building should contain adequate amounts of 
sheet copper in the appropriate places. The other is 
our feeling that, as a leading producer of sheet cop- 
per, we have an obligation to the public to see that 
there is an understanding of the economy and satis- 
faction obtained through the correct use of this metal 
for waterproofing. 

Hence Revere some years ago embarked upon an 
extensive program aimed at devel- 


masonry construction. The flashing is of chief interest 
to those designing and building large commercial 
structures, though of course it is also applicable to 
the private homes built of brick and stone. There 
is now available thru-wall flashing for economical 
and enduring protection against seepage and leaks 
at copings, parapets, belt courses, sills, spandrel beam 
facings and similar masonry applications. There is a 
reglet and reglet insert, also of solid copper, for water- 
proofing spandrels at costs comparable with or less 
than mopped-on waterproofing. There is vertical rib 
siding for use on high parapet walls, penthouses, and 
so on. All these items are pre-formed, and the simple 
directions for their use can be easily 





oping the engineering principles, 
specifications and designs for suc- 
cessful application of sheet copper 
to all types of buildings. The in- 
formation thus obtained has been 
freely published for all to follow, 
with assurance of lasting protec- 
tion, whether for a home or a hos- 
pital, an office building, hotel or 
factory. Though anybody’s copper 
can be used according to these 








followed by any contractor, builder, 
or sheet metal worker. These new 
Revere Copper Products are avail- 
able through sheet metal distribu- 
tors throughout the country. 
Though we have given these new 
items the widest possible publicity, 
we realize that in this vast coun- 
try it is unlikely that absolutely 
everybody concerned will learn 
immediately about them and how 








specifications and designs, naturally 
Revere hopes it will be Revere copper, and indeed 
we are getti:.g our share of the business. It is a great 
satisfaction to us not only to sell the copper, but to 
know that it is being applied in such a way as to give 
economical, enduring protection. This is especially 
important in these days of high labor costs, which 
make repairs due to the use of inferior materials or 
improper installation cost so much more than the 
price of good materials and workmanship, if used in 
the first place. 

Now Revere has expanded its service to the build- 
ing trades by offering solid copper flashing for 


much they can add to true economy. 
It takes time for news to get around. This time- 
lag is a problem for every company offering a new 
service or product. Recently we saw an advertise- 
ment of an important industrial material (felt) in 
which it was suggested: “Write us what you make, 
and benefit by our constructive ideas.” That is good 
advice. Revere therefore recommends that no mat- 
ter what you buy, whether metals or felt, chemicals 
or plastics, building materials or containers, you 
give your suppliers the opportunity to collaborate 
with you on the selection and application of new as 
well as old materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
* * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








What your heart does.., 


The heart is the hardest working 
organ in the body. It beats about 
100,000 times a day, and in the 
course of 24 hours pumps more than 
2600 gallons of blood through the 
blood vessels. 


The heart’s ability to function nor- 
mally may be affected if it is subject- 
ed to prolonged or excessive strain, 
or if it is attacked by disease. For- 
tunately, doctors now can do more 
than ever before to help the heart if 
trouble appears. 


Heart disease is the leading cause 
of death in our country, and the 
proportion of deaths from this cause 
has been increasing. Authorities 
point out, however, that this increase 
may be a reflection of the fact that, 
due to medical progress, more and 
more people are reaching the later 
years of life when heart ailments are 
most likely to occur. 


When all of the factors affecting 
the statistics are taken into consider- 
ation, it is found that the death rate 
from heart disease at every age is 
actually going down. 


Research on diseases of the heart is 
increasing. To aid in this work, 148 
Life Insurance Companies support the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 
which makes grants for special studies 
in diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels. To learn more about helping 
your heart, send for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet, 20-F, “Your Heart.” 




















What medical science is doing ...: 


Today, medical science has many 
new tests for the heart, in addition 
to the electrocardiogram, the X-ray, 
and other routine methods. 


One such development is called 
angio-cardiography, in which an 
opaque solution is injected into the 
blood stream. By means of X-ray, 
the doctor then can study the cham- 
bers of the heart, the major blood 
vessels in the chest, and the lungs. 


Another technique, in which a 
small tube is inserted through an arm 
vein into the chambers of the heart, 
provides information about the 
amount of blood the heart is pump- 
ing, the pressures under which it is 
working, and the composition of the 
blood in the heart. 


There are also new exercise tests 
which furnish knowledge about how 
the heart functions under strain. 
These and other advances give the 
doctor more accurate methods of 
diagnosing heart trouble than have 
been possible heretofore. 
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What YOU can do... 


Specialists say that there is a great 
deal the individual can do to help 
keep his heart sound and strong. 


Following the doctor’s suggestions 
about a daily routine of healthful 
living may help to avoid heart ail- 
ments, or to limit their effect. Such 
a routine should include a nourishing 
diet, keeping weight normal, getting 
plenty of rest and sleep, trying to 
avoid tension during work, and de- 
veloping a relaxing hobby. 

It is also important to have regular 
physical examinations by a doctor. 


Such check-ups generally insure that a 
if heart trouble should occur it will | 


be discovered early, when modern 


q 


methods of treatment will help most © 


to control it. 
Under good medical care, most 


people with heart ailments can learn '— 


to adjust their lives to the work- 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about their 
hearts. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement— suitable for useon 
your bulletin boards. 





capacity of their hearts. By so doing, 
they are often able to enjoy long and. 


happy lives of nearly normal activity. } “0 





